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WHEN THE BEES STING 


YOU’LL NEED AN “IDEAL BEE VEIL”—TRUE 
TO ITS NAME 
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$1.95 Post Paid in U. S. A. 
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WCAG. 


WAX---OLD COMB 


BORON, 


We pay you the highest market price for 
rendered wax, less 5c per pound rendering 
charges. Our rendering process saves the 
last drop of wax for you. ‘“‘Put your name 
on all packages.”’ 














Send us a sample of your extracted honey. 
We also buy comb honey. Tell us how 
much you have and what you want for it. 
We pay the day shipment is received. 











THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE BEST BEE 
BOOKS 


THE HONEYBEE 
By Langstroth and Dadant. 


A very complete text on 
beekeeping. 575 pages, attrac- 
tive cloth binding, $2.50, Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish editions. 





FIRST LESSONS IN BEE- 
KEEPING 


By C. P. Dadant. 


Will start you right. 167 pages, 
178 illustrations, cloth binding. 
Price $1.00. 





AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS 
By Frank C. Pellett. * 


First book in the English lan- 
guage on the subject of the 
honey plants. . 

300 large pages, 155 illustra- 
tions, cloth binding; $2.50. 





OUTAPIARIES 
By M. G. Dadant. 


Valuable to every extensive 
beekeeper. 125 pages, 50 illus- 
trations; cloth bound. Price 
$1.00. 





PRACTICAL QUEEN REAR- 
ING 
By Frank C. Pellett 


Gives all up-to-date methods 
of rearing queens for the small 
beekeeper or for the specialist. 
Cloth bound, 105 pages, 40 il- 
lustrations. 

Price $1.00 





1000 ANSWERS TO BEE- 
KEEPING QUESTIONS 
By Dr. C. C. Miller. 


Answers the questions that 
other books overlook. Cloth . 
bound, 276 pages. Price $1.25. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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WINTER PROBLEM SOLVED 


—BY THE—- 


HIVE WITH AN INNER OVERCOAT 














WINTER PROBLEM. We have described to you in former issues 
of this Journal how to prepare bees for wintering in the above hive. 
The two Inner Coats, bottomless corrugated paper boxes, with in- 
tervening dead air spaces and inner covering or blankets, close up 
about the brood-nest is what does the trick. A person could have 
any amount of blankets fastened up on the walls of a room and still 
freeze to death if left in the center of the room without close-up 
protection or insulation, Many bees are packed for winter under 
different conditions, without actual close-up protection. 


AIR DRAINAGE. In the selection of a location for wintering this , 
should have careful consideration. A dry elevation, one free from 
fog and moisture, as found on lowlands, should be avoided as much 
as possible. We have found that bees wintered on the top of a build- 
ing or highland, such as a peach orchard location, winter nice and 
dry, while those near a swamp in a sheltered location, which would 
seem much the best, had a considerable amount of moisture. 


Order sample shipment of these hives to try out the coming winter 
and be convinced of their efficiency and durability. You can easily 
set the frames with bees out of other hives into these. Catalog and 
special circulars sent on request. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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“comics SAVES YOU FREIGHT’ 
: TOLEDO — | be 
NOW FOR THE 1920 HONEY CROP We will buy it, both comb and extracted 


We want especially White Orange, White Sage, White Clover, Basswood, Raspberry. 
Write us what you have, sending samples, and prices asked, in first letter. 


SECOND-HAND 60-Lb. CANS 
These cans used only once, packed in good cases. 10 cases, 70c; 50 to 100 cases, 65c; 100 to 500, 60c. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


GRIGGS BROTHERS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO °2- 













* GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 
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QUEENS PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 


ORDERS are coming in daily for 1921 SHIPPING 
My FREE Circular gives prices, etc., in detail. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. We ship thousands of 
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pounds all over the United States and Canada. ; & 
Our Fall flow is very favorable for Queen rearing up to about Christmas, So we can furnish you queens % 
the balance of this year at the following prices: ? 
4 

1 6 13 50 = 100 4 

Untested Queens ...............:.... $1.50: $7.50 $138.50 $48.00 $95.00 x 

Select Untested Queens ........ 1.65 825 14.85 53.80 104.50 = 

Tested Queens ........................ 2.50 18.50 27.00 110.00 - 

Select Tested Queens ...........:. 3.00 16.30 ss 

$ 

: NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, «%,4""" CALALLEN, TEXAS % 
bd 
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BARNES’ iisciner 


 He’s Worth It— ocBegd. wat J.B Paren 














“We cut with f 
HERE are thou- Combined Machiaes ° test \ 
sands like him eS Sr cae 
? ‘in. cap, oney- » 
; 500 f d t 
rich and poor—help- deal of other work : nis 
a ou 
less children strug- amount "ot hives, ete to 
th t . ; 
gling against the will ‘eof you say of ice” 
Savage onslaughts Catalog my _ o =~ SEER 
Gan ar ks to 995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
We carry a complete stock of sup- 
Use plies at all times, and can make 
prompt shipments. Our prices will 
3 Christmas interest you. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 
A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


Reedsville, Wis. 








Every Christmas Seal you buy strengthens your 








local, state and national tuberculosis associations in 
their fight against a preventable and curable disease. B EST GO LD EN 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION ITALIANS 


381 Fourth Avenue New York BEN G. DAVIS, S?FING, HILL 
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TESTING DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


From the first year of sale of Dadant’s Foundation the Dadant firm 
had at least three hundred colonies of bees. 





The tests for satisfactory foundation were made with their own bees, 
their aim being to manufacture and sell only such goods as would be 
satisfactory to their own bees, in their own apiary. 


Every square inch equal to sample in every respect was the aim, and it 
was done at all times as 
thousands can testify who 


have used these goods. 
Not satisfied with the mills 
they were using, they tried 
different workmen until 
they got a mill that would 
make a foundation without 
"Fishbone," as the bee- 
keeper called it; and also 
got mills that would make 
foundation of different 
weights from five square 
feet to the pound for brood 
to thirteen square feet for 
sections. 








A DADANT APIARY 


Now the Dadant Apiaries have increased to nearly a thousand colonies 
in ten apiaries. ‘The different locations give a chance for tests in heavy 
flows, in light flows, in a dearth, for fall crop, for spring. All, so that 
the proper tests can be made, and only the most satisfactory foundation 
sent out to the many customers. 








DADANT’S FOUNDATION Sxy"Sauste WETATE WER Deny ost, “At T° 


Specify it to your dealer. If he hasn't it write us 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Catalog and Prices on Bee Supplies, Beeswax, Wax Working into Comb Foundatio 
and Comb Rendering for the asking > 
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KNOTS DON’T COUNT 
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BEWARE is the motto of Lewis workmen 
It 'demands first grade pine lumber 

Rigid lumber choice begins at the cars 

It continues until the goods are shipped 

That is the duty we owe to every beekeeper 
Look for this trademark on quality goods 
With us it’s BEWARE. With you—“BEEWARE” 









BEE HIVES AND APIARIAN EQUIPMENT 


BEWARE 


LOOK WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEEWARE 
FOR = lade IS.} 


MAKES THE FINEST. 
COMPANY 


COPYHIGHT, 1916, BY 6.B LEWIS 









THIS 
MARK 














Look for your distributors’ name on the front cover 
of the “Beeware” catalog. If you have no catalog 
send for one. It’s free. We want you to succeed. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


MAKERS OF LEWIS “BEEWARE” 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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BEEKEEPING IN SUNNY TENNESSEE 


Notes on a Trip Through a State Far-Famed for its Great Diversity of Products 
and for the Hospitality of its People 


ERHAPS no one of the States 

has received more praise in song 

and story, outside its own bor- 
ders, than has Tennessee. It is doubt- 
ful, also, whether in any other we 
can find so many advantages common 
to both North and South, as in Ten- 
nessee. Iowa and Illinois boast loudly 
of the great crops of corn, so like- 
wise does Tennessee. Mississippi 
and Alabama proclaim to the world 
the excellence of their cotton. So, 
also, does Tennessee. 

It was during the last week of Au- 
gust that the writer, in company 
with Prof. H. F. Wilson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, enjoyed a tour 
among the beekeepers of the States 
of Tennessee and Mississippi. The 
trip was arranged by that prince of 
good fellows, Prof. G. M. Bentley, 
State Entomologist. On our arrival 
at Knoxville we were surprised to 
find that: Bentley had a class of 
sixty-seven returned soldiers taking 
a course in beekeeping at the Uni- 
versity. A number of these men are 
serious in their intentions, and expect 
to make beekeeping an _ exclusive 
business. It is surprising what a great 
interest is being developed in the 
business of honey production at the 
various agricultural colleges. The 
boys leave the classes with the idea 
that beekeeping is a business wor- 
thy the attention of a full-sized, red- 
blooded man, rather than a fad suited 
to old men and boys. Bentley gives 
the boys as much contact with bee- 
keeping outside the college apiary as 
possible. On the first day of our visit 
a trip was made to Jellico, to visit the 
queen-rearing yards of Curd Walker. 
Although Walker lives just across the 
line, in Kentucky, his postoffice is in 
Tennessee, so the beemen of both 
States claim him. 

Walker is located in the Cumber- 
land mountains, where sourwood is 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT 


an important source of nectar. There 
are a number of honey plants in the 
mountain region which are not com- 
mon to the lower levels. Among 
them may be mentioned the buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus caroliniana), which 
is a valuable shrub wherever found. 
It is closely related to the Cascara Sa- 
grada or Chittim of the Pacific North- 
west. Northern Tennessee is a good 
apple-growing section and everybody 
enjoyed the ripe apples which were 
just then falling from the trees in the 
apiary. 

One day the entire class was loaded 
into army trucks and taken to Con- 
cord to visit the apiaries of bee- 
keepers there. The region south of 
Knoxville is a splendid farming coun- 
try, and land is high in price. On the 





Curd Walker at home 





return trip the visitors taunted Prof. 
Bentley with the statement that all 
the watermelons must be _ shipped 
down from Illinois. Of course the 
professor could not stand any such 
insinuation as that and it was not 
long until they were treated with all 
the melons they could eat. After 
that, everywhere we went, we had 
to stop and eat watermelons until we 
had to confess that they raised bigger 
and better melons in Tennessee than 
anywhere else. 

Four days were spent in this way, 
driving from place to place with the 
boys who were taking the beekeeping 
course at the University. They were 
delightful days and everybody seemed 
to enjoy them immensely. We then 
spent a night on the sleeper, riding 
across the mountains to Nashville, 
and down to the little town of Spring 
Hill, in middle Tennessee, where the 
famous Davis queen yards are lo- 
cated. Prof. Bentley and his assist- 
ant, John Tillery, and Hamilton 
Steele, who has charge of the bee- 
yard at the University, accompanied 
the visitors, as did also several of 
the students. Only a very short time 
could be spent at the Davis home, 
owing to the necessity of getting 
across to Dyersburg for a meeting the 
following day. It is about 500 miles 
across the State in a straight line 
from northeast to southwest. Until 
one has traveled over the State one 
can hardly realize how big it is, or 
what a great variety of conditions 
are to be found within its borders. 
Although it was getting rather late 
in the season, we found everybody at 
Spring Hill very busy in an endeavor 
to catch up with orders. All the 
queen breeders had to return more 
orders unfilled the past season than 
they were able to fill, An unprece- 
dented demand for-queens and an un- 
favorable season swamped the breed- 
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ers with orders and corespondence. 
After working all of the hours of 
daylight in the apiary, they some- 
times had to sit up until midnight 
answering letters, and even then 
found it difficult to keep up with cor- 
respondence. 

Dyersburg is in the northwestern 
part of the State, and there we found 
quite different conditions. Between 
Nashville and Dyersburg we crossed 
a high ridge of very poor, gravelly 
soil, like some portions of the Ozark 
region. Along the western border of 
the State the land, for the most part, 
is quite fertile. A very good meeting 
was held there, in spite of a rain, and 
a goodly portion of those present 
were members of the girls’ clubs, 
which are under direction of Miss 
McPhee, ‘the demonstration agent. 
The last meeting was held at Mem- 
phis, in the southwest corner of the 
State. Here the party was made up 
of beekeepers from Mississippi, as 
well as Tennessee, and the whole 
crowd took a hike into Arkansas to 
see a little apiary in the cotton fields 
of the Mississippi River bottoms. The 
bottoms are covered with a luxuriant 
growth of vines of great variety, in 
addition to gums and the usual 
heartsease and Spanish needles. 
There, for the first time, the writer 
saw the climbing boneset, which 
grows luxuriantly over fallen logs, 
fences, etc. The blossoms are very 
similar to the other bonesets, and the 
bees were working them freely. We 
later found the climbing boneset com- 
mon in lowlands across the northern 
part of the State of Mississippi. 

Sourwood 

The sourwood tree is worthy of 
more than passing notice. So much 
has been written about the quality 
of its honey and the quantity of the 
yield from this source, that beekeep- 
ers living in other regions may well 
wish to become more familiar with it. 
The botanical works give its range as 
from southern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland to Florida, and west to In- 
diana and Louisiana. While the tree 
may be found in this large region, it 
is seldom heard of as an important 





Memphis beekeepers resting under a bridge after a hike into Arkansas. 
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Bentley’s class in beekeeping getting first-hand instruction in the apiary 


source of nectar except in the higher 
regions of Tennessee and the Caro- 
linas. It reaches a much larger growth 
on the highlands than in the river 
bottoms. 

The numerous small white flowers 
in terminal racemes give rise to the 
name “Lily-of-the-Valley tree,” in 
some localities. ‘Since the tree is 
sometimes planted for ornament as 
far north as Massachusetts, it would 
seem that beekeepers generally might 
do well to introduce it into new lo- 
calities for lawn and street planting 
and for parks, cemeteries, etc. 

Sourwood honey is regarded by 
many people as the finest flavored 
honey produced in America. Although 
it is produced in enormous quantity 
in some sections, it is seldom found 
on the markets outside the region 
where it originates. This is due to 
the fact that local markets pay a 
premium of a few cents per pound 
over prices generally prevailing for 
white honey, to get it. It is thus 
nearly all consumed near where it 
is produced. It is said to be one of 
the most dependable sources of nec- 
tar, and in regions where sourwood 
forests abound, the beekeeper rarely 
misses a harvest. The honey is light 





The pickaninies were 


there when the beekeepers arrived. 


in color, of heavy body, and is slow 
to granulate. 


THE AMERICAN HONEY PRO- 
DUCERS’ LEAGUE 
By Colin P. Campbell 


Section 2 of the Constitution of the 
American Honey Producers’ League 
provides: “The object of this organi- 
zation shall be the furtherance of 
the interests, activities and rights of 
beekeepers, in all lines, and in any 
manner, not inconsistent with public 
policy.” 

Under this broad power the League 
proposes to promote better methods 
and systems of marketing, by aid- 
ing co-operation wherever possible, 
and by standardizing containers and 
the grading of honey. The League 
also proposes to assist local organiza- 
tions of beekeepers, in providing 
speakers for meetings, and in promot- 
ing the organization of beekeepers’ 
societies, where active organizations 
are not in existence. Along with 
this it is the intention of the found- 
ers of the League to co-operate with 
the State and National departments 
of agriculture in research and experi- 
ment, and to promote instruction in 
beekeeping in agricultural colleges. 
In addition to these things, it is the 
League’s intention to protect bee- 
keepers so far as possible in the 
matter of the purchase of supplies, 
queens and package bees, and in the 
sale of honey and wax, by investigat- 
ing and exposing fraudulent dealers, 
and by providing committees of arbi- 
tration to adjust disputes concerning 
prices, grades, and the like. Along 
this same line the League proposes to 
undertake, by the offering of rewards 
and the posting of signs, to assist in 
the protection of outyards from tres- 
passers and thieves, and to aid mem- 
bers in resisting unjust and discrim- 
inatory city and village ordinances, 
and in the collection of claims for 
loss by the negligence of common 
carriers. Efforts will also be made to 
secure uniformity in legislation de- 
signed to assist the eradication of 
bee diseases .nd to obtain federal 
legislation governing the transporta- 
tion of bees and bee products, so as 
to interfere as little as possible with 
the ‘rec transportation of such 
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things, but at the same time ade- 
quately protect against the spread of 
disease. It is also possible under the 
constitution for the League to put in 
force some form of reciprocal insur- 
ance, regulating the care of bee 
yards, and in return therefor insur- 
ing against fire, disease, and even 
crop failure. 

In short, the founders of the League 
propose to make it effective in service 
to the beekeepers along all practical 
lines, wherever and whenever they 
need assistance, in any matter con- 
sistent with public policy and good 
government. 

Michigan. 


THE AMERICAN HONEY PRO- 
DUCERS’ LEAGUE 


By E. G. LeStourgeon 


It is the intention of the American 
Honey Producers’ League to estab- 
lish a central office under the charge 
of a salaried Executive Secretary to 
act as a central clearing house for 
beekeepers and beekeeping informa- 
tion. 

The League expects to function 
through five or more main commit- 
tees or bureaus. 

A Bureau of Education, to have 
charge of and foster State and Na- 
tional extension work, greater knowl- 
edge of disease control measures, the 
establishment of agricultural courses 
of study in the various State agricul- 
tural colleges and the dissemination 
of information looking toward the de- 
velopment of beekeeping in general. 

A Bureau of Equipment, to serve 
beekeepers everywhere in securing 
equipment, in ensuring the purchaser 
of queens and bees of a standard for 
the various races, to determine by 
standardization exactly what consti- 
tutes a nucleus, a colony, a pound 
package, etc; to attempt, as far as 
possible, the standardization of 
equipment and containers, eliminat- 
ing as much as practicable the dupli- 
cation of. effort and the countless 
number of useless appliances. 

A Bureau of Legislation, to have 
charge of matters pertaining to State 
and National appropriations affecting 
apiculture, the making of uniform 
pure food laws, inspection laws, and 
quarantine regulations. The various 
conflicting State laws on the subject 
of inspection call for an effort to 
have them co-related, especially as 
regards interstate matters. 

A Bureau of Marketing, to have 
supervision of all questions affecting 
honey markets. It is the intention to 
provide, as soon as funds.permit, for 
the national advertising of honey, to 
establish uniform grading and pack- 
ing rules, to collect information from 
the various. honey-producing centers 
concerning the extent of the possible 
honey crop, the amount of surplus on 
hand and the demands of the consum- 
ing centers; to assist beekeepers 
everywhere in the distribution of 
their product and to help the larger 
beekeeping exchanges and co-opera- 
tive associations in preventing over- 
stock of the honey in certain markets. 

A Bureau of Legal Aid, to give legal 
assistance and advice to beekeepers 
in questions concerning their inter- 
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est; to handle transportation and 
other claims for members, to combat 
illegal ordinancés, to act as a board 
of arbitration between beekeepers 
having disputes with one another, and 
to appear before rate-making bodies 
and classification committees when 
questions affecting our industry are 
under advisement. 

These projects are all well worth 
while, and as the benefits of the na- 
tional co-operative spirit becomes 
better appreciated, they will broaden 
out into a movement of inestimable 
advantage to the entire beekeeping 
fraternity. 

Texas. 


THE SUGAR BUGABOO 
By A. F. Bonney. 


It would appear that it is about 
time to drop sugar when _ talking 
about honey, for it is doubtful if the 
price of our product is affected by 
that of the other. The writer is 
young in the honey game, but has 
lived to see honey sold at about the 
same price as sugar, for twice that, 
and now many are getting two to 
three times as much for honey as 
sugar is selling for. 

The producer of maple syrup and 
sugar seems to pay no attention to 
the beet and cane product, and is get- 
ting as much for his sweet as we are 
for ours, and it is not nearly as good 
as honey; still there be those whose 
perverted taste calls‘ for the con- 
densed sap, and will pay the price 
asked. 

When customers go into a store 
and ask for jam, marmalade or fruit 
butter, they do not consider sugar. 
They want what an acquired taste 
calls for, take it and pay the price. 
It is the same with honey. If they 
did not relish it, and want it, and 
have the price, they could not be in- 
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duced to buy it, no matter what the 
cost, which is an argument in favor 
of popularizing honey. Induce people 
to eat it. Advertise it. Give sam- 
ples to your neighbors, and in time 
they will get the honey habit and the 
demand for our product will increase 
rapidly. 

Let us cut out this talk about sugar 
going up or down. Honey is a de- 
licious food product and in a class all 
by itself. There is nothing that com- 
pares with it. It cannot be imitated. 
The demand is increasing rapidly 
and will continue to increase. The 
production is also increasing, and as 
many more persons are starting in 
che production of this sweet, it would 
seem that honey will again take the 
place it held before cheap sugar came 
on the market. 

lowa. 


TRANSATLANTIC GOOD WISHES 


The President of the Beekeepers’ 
Association of Rhone and Durance, 
France, forwarded the following reso- 
lution to us, dated July last: 

“At the anniversary of your inde- 
pendence, the members of the Asso- 
ciation of Beekeepers of Rhone and 
Durance forward to the beekeepers 
of America a cordial and friendly 
greeting. 

“We will not forget that at the dark 
hours of the great war, the brave 
American soldiers fought heroically 
with ours against the invaders. 

“The simple and noble words of 
your General, when he landed in 


France: ‘Lafayette, we are here,’ 
have reached the heart of every 
Frenchman. 


“The beekeepers of Rhone and Dur- 
ance send their wishes of happiness 
and prosperity to their brothers of 
the United States. Long live 
Americal 

R. BOUVIER, President.” 





F 











The far-famed sourwood which is the source of the finest honey in Tennessee and the Carolinas 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Two Queens in one Hive 


The finding of two queens in one 
hive comes more and more into no- 
tice. We are in receipt of a letter 
from Mrs. W. F. Laraway, of Fair- 
hope, Ala., which recounts a similar 
experience with two different hives. 


Food for Young Queens 

Mr.Y. H. Benton, in the New Zea- 
land Beekeepers’ Journal for August, 
describes the Benton Nursery Incu- 
bator. Concerning the question 
whether young queens develop prup- 
erly when fed entirely on candy, he 
says: 

“My experimental tests prove. con- 
clusively that queens reared under 
conditions which make communica- 
tion with the bees impossible, and 
fed on candy only until introduced, 
are the equal of those reared under 
any other conditions; and I challenge 
any beekeeper to prove that this is 
not so. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” On page 382 of this 
number Mr. Jay Smith has something 
to say on the matter. 


Honey for Fxplosives 

How many of our readers know 
that honey was in great demand in 
Europe during the war because it 
was used in the place of glycerine to 
make nitro-glycerine and other ex- 
plosives. 

So we may reverse the riddle of 
Samson, “Out of the strong came 
forth sweetness,” and say “Out of 
sweetness came forth strength.” 


Homing Instinct in Drones 

The Western Honey Bee for Sep- 
tember contains an interesting state- 
ment by “W. R. M..,” telling of a bee- 
keeper moving bees away and the 
farmer putting an empty hive where 
the colonies had stood. The next 
day he was much astonished to find 
a swarm of drones, and drones only, 
in that hive. The writer of the letter 
wonders how much farther . drones 
can find their way back than can the 
workers. They had no information 
as to how far those bees were moved. 

I have noticed several times that 
Italian drones will mate with black 
queens several miles from home. The 
drones are much stronger on the 
wing than the workers or the queens, 


and this seems to prove it. Those 
drones had probably traveled over 
the distance before those bees were 
moved, so they could find their way 
back when the workers could not. 


Foreign Quotations 

We understand that some of our 
readers object to our giving quota- 
tions from foreign bee magazines, 
because this is the “American Bee 
Journal.” But do they forget that 
some of the best inventions for bee- 
keeping, of modern times, were made 
in foreign countries? Witness the 
honey extractor and comb found- 
ation. 


Co-operation is looming up, not 
only in this country, but elsewhere. 
Italy has two associations, New Zea- 
land has another, of co-operative 
honey producers. 


Smaller Bees 


In the March number of L’Apicol- 
tore, now published at Gallina, Cala- 
bria, by the erudite apiarist, Vincenzo 
Asprea, an article is published, writ- 
ten by Riccardo Ricci, discussing the 
size of queens and that of workers. 

Mr. Ricci asks: Does the richness 
and abundance of the food which the 
colony has in reserve or which it is 
harvesting have any effect upon the 
size of the bees? He answers in the 
affirmative, asserting that the food 
supplied to the larva in greater or less 
quantity and of better or poorer qual- 
ity has an influence upon its growth. 
His deductions are that in order to 
have strong, healthy bees, they must 
be abundantly supplied with food. 


Wisconsin Beekeepers 


The “Wisconsin Horticulture” num- 
ber for August gives a list of 18 Wis- 
consin counties having local associa- 
tions of beekeepers, numbering in all 
559 members. It would seem that 
Wisconsin, like several of our most 
progressive States, is ready for a 
honey producers’ league. The State 
Convention of beekeepers is called 
for December 1, 2 and 3. Write to 
H. F. Wilson, Secretary, Madison. 


Aristotle wrote that “bees do not 
breathe.” That man lived some 300 
years before Christ. But we have 
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men who write as incorrect state- 
ments without the excuse that we 
can find for Aristotle, who lived at a 
time of ignorance, and who really 
helped human knowledge on many 
points. 


Rheumatisms and Beestings 


The poison of the bee is generally 
recognized as a cure for rheumatism. 
But there are all sorts of rheuma- 
tism, or rather a great variety of 
causes. That is probably why some 
cases are not cured, not even ameli- 
orated, by the use of stings. So it is 
gratifying to read the following, in 
the “Bulletin de la Societe Romande,” 
of Switzerland: 

“According to certain people, the 
stings of honeybees constitute an 
excellent treatment for rheumatism. 
Doctor Lee, of Austria, employs this 
curative method on a large scale. He 
has treated 163 patients with 39,000 
stings, the results of which, it ap- 
pears, have always provenacure. The 
stings would appear to be less painful 
to sufferers of rheumatism than to 
healthy people.” Chas. R. Ducrest, 
May 29, 1920. 


Erroneous Statements 


False information is easily acquired 
most innocently. The publisher of 
the “Gazette Apicole,” in Montfavet, 
Vaucluse, France, announces to his 
readers, for Christmas, a treat in the 
reproduction of several. articles on 
bees by well-known authors, such as 
Michelet, Tolstoi, Rostand, _ etc., 
among whom he mentions C. P. Da- 
dant as the inventor of the movable- 
frame hive. We inform our contem- 
porary publisher that it was Lang- 
stroth who invented the modern, 
practical, movable-frame hive, and 
that C. P. Dadant cannot claim the 
honor of even inventing the Dadant 
hive, as it was simply a modification 
and enlargement of the Quinby hive, 
which was itself a copy of the Lang- 
stroth idea of movable frames. There 
were other movable frames before 
Langstroth made his invention, but 
they lacked the practical points of a 
bee-space between the frames and 
the hive and the open top for re- 
moval of the combs. Honor to whom 
honor is due. 


Italian Beekeepers’ 
National Meeting at Trieste 


The progressive beekeepers of Italy, 
meeting in a national congress at 
Trieste, in the now-redeemed “Ttalia 
Irredenta,” had a very enthusiastic 
meeting. A bronze memorial plate 
was presented by them to the City of 
Trieste, celebrating the return of that 
city to the mother country. Messrs. 
Cotini, Carlini, Bovelacci, Capponi, 
Ambrosol, Piana and Oreggia, nearly 
all of whom are known to American 
readers, joined in addressing a com- 
plimentary postal card to our editor. 


Printers’ Mistakes 

On page 381 of this issue, the head- 
ing “Two Queens in One Cell’ should 
read “Two Queens in One Hive.” 


That was in print before we secured 
the last proof of the reading pages. 
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Dr. Miller’s Last Answers 


In the questions department will be 
found the last answers which Dr. Mil- 
ler wrote. Some of these were still in 
his typewriter when he passed away. 
Dr. Miller was a contributor to 
American Bee Journal for fifty years. 
It is our purpose tc review at length 
his connection with this Journal in 
our January issue, which will be our 
sixtieth anniversary number. 


Good Samaritan Fund 
Credit— 

By talance Sent. 1.............. $139.00 
Received for queens: 






































C. S. Saunders -- 15.00 
American Bee Journal ~-_---_- 15.00 
SN i ne 44.00 
Ben G. Davis 11.00 
A. 'E. Crandall 15.00 
H. S. Foster sia 31.25 
Jay Smith ze. ——— - 
Allen Latham nuns aia 
J. M. Davis (half for each coun- 

try) ‘s . 54.00 
J. W. Stine —— en 
Cash, 3. N. Demath, N.Y... 2.00 

SII: tetlsconesine thdbinbclaloceiaapmanieleitiaoula $373.80 

Debit— 
Smokers sent to France ------ $ 57.12 
Tranmspertatioe  .............-.. 4.16 
Draft to Belgium,Aug. 27__---- 150.00 
Draft to France, Sept. 9 ~----- 71.58 
Draft to Belgium, Sept. 9 ~_--- 49.30 
Smokers to Belgium, and parcel 

ge ee) a Ee 41.64 

Total _~-$373.80 


We have not yet stated that, by 
mutual agreement, the French and 
Belgian committee divided the funds 
in 3 parts, 2 for France, 1 for Bel- 
gium. It was so divided in the above 
remittances, except that the subscrip- 
tion of J. M. Davis was, at his request, 
divided equally between the two 
countries. 

Later—Since closing the. account 
we have received the following: 

I. J. Clinton, Torrington, Conn., $1.00. 

W. S. Carrico, Florissant, Mo., $5.00. 

The subscription list is therefore 
again reopeyed. We know more peo- 
ple will want to subscribe, espec-ally 
where they have had a fair crop and 
good prices. America’ is thriving and 
still willing to help. 


Cleaning Out Honey 
From Extracted Supers 


When we put extracting supers 
back on the hives for the bees to 
clean of the sticky honey, at the end 
of the season, we find that, in many 
cases, strong colonies store a little 
honey in those supers. Then a clus- 
ter may remain with the honey and it 
is an unpleasant job to shake or 
brush them out, later, when remov- 
ing those supers for winter. If they 
are left upon the hive, the bees may 
be unable to go down to the brood- 
chamber wher cool weather comes, 
and do not have enough stores in 
those upper stories to carry them 
through the winter. In such cases we 
have known them to starve, with the 
main cluster and plenty of honey a 
few inches below them. 

A very good way to prevent this 
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is to place those supers under the 
brood-chamber for a while, after the 
bees have cleaned them. If the col- 
ony is very strong they raay even be 
placed undes the brood-chamber at 
once, in the evening after extracting 
the honey. But colonies of only aver- 
age strength may not be able to de- 
fend such supers against robbers, 
when they are fresh extracted, be- 
cause of the strong odor of honey 
which emanates from them. 

Bees rarely, if ever, allow honey to 
remain between the entrance and the 
brood-chamber. They want their 
honey where they can defend it, 
above their cluster, where pilferers 
have to pass through a host and give 
the countersign before they are al- 
lowed to proceed. Hence no honey is 
left by them below the cluster. 

Some beekeepers prefer to have the 
supers -leaned out by the bees, by ex- 
posing them, out-of-doors, where the 
bees can reach them. We do not like 
that practice. It causes more or less 
uproar, teaches the bees to rob, and 
often feeds neighboring colonies 
which do not belong to us. We be- 
lieve in being neighborly, but not in 
that way. 

Many beekeepers who have had ex- 
perience with American foulbrood, 
prefer t return to each colony its 
own supers to clean, even when they 
do not know of any disease in any 
of their colonies. They feel that, in 
case any germs should be lurking 
about the supers of a colony, un- 
known to the owner, it is safer to re- 
turn the combs of each colony to its 
own bees and not increase the dan- 
ger of contamination. This is, of 
course, advisable only in an apiary 
where disease has been discovered 
at some time or other. 


Do Bees Hear? 


Among the things which we don’t 
know as yet positively, is whether 
bees hear, and how. Most of us are 
of the opinion that they do hear. 
Anything that may be brought about, 
throwing a little light on the subject, 
is worth while, That is why we in- 
sert in this number an article clipped 
from the Literary Digest on “How 
Butterflies Hear.” 


The American Honey 
Producers’ League 


Great encouragement was given to 
the League at the July meeting of the 
Michigan State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, at Boyne City, in July last. 
Michigan is one of the most progres- 
sive States anyhow. But the League 
has wonderfully capable supporters, 
and any one who heard that eloquent 
speaker, Colin P. Campbell, explain 
the possible advantages of such a 
union, was sure to support it. We 
were enthused ourselves, and, in or- 
der to give in a concise manner a list 
of the most useful features that will 
be secured from the League, when it 
is well established, with the universal 
support of the different States, we 
asked Mr. Campbell to write them 
down for publication. Then we asked 
a similar statement from the Presi- 
dent of the League, Mr. LeStourgeon. 
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The two statements are published in 
this issue. Although some of the 
points in one statement are repeated 
in the other, both are short enough 
that every reader may read them 
through and the repetitions will serve 
to emphasize the salient points cover- 
ing the benefits to accrue to the 
American beekeeping public when the 
League is thoroughly established and 
universally sustained by the Bee- 
keepers‘ Associations of the different 
States of the Union. This will prob- 
ably not be achieved within one or 
two years. But it is in the future, 
without doubt, for we may say of the 
beekeeping interests what is said of 
the American Union: United we 
stand; divided we fall! Let us has- 
ten the day. 


False information 


We are indebted to a friend in the 
East for a copy of the “Philadelphia 
Inquirer” of August 15, which con- 
tains an article on bees and honey 
production. 

It says that the vicinity of National 
Park, N. J.., is developing as a honey 
center, owing to the numerous sugar- 
laden ships which pass up the Dela- 
ware river and the refineries on the 
Pennsylvania side, which the bees 
raid in large numbers. The article 
gives the impression that bees make a 
great harvest from those ships. What 
we have seen, of candy stores and 
confectionery shops, gives us the im- 
pression that the bees in the vicinity 
of those ships have more to lose than 
to gain. Probably an occasional col- 
ony may make a find and gather a 
few pounds of stores from such 
sources. But there are usually more 
bees lost than gains made in raids of 
this kind. 

The article also states that “Crooks 
have discovered that stealing bees is 
profitable. If they can capture a 
queen bee they know the entire col- 
ony will follow them. Several losses 
have been experienced by beemen 
through the operation of bee thieves.” 

It is unnecessary to quote further. 
If the information first given is not 
any more reliable than this passage, 
it will serve only to lead people 
astray in beekeeping information. 
The man who wrote that evidently 
knew*that a swarm will return to the 
hive if the queen is not with them. 
From that he deducted the statement 
that a colony will leave its hive and 
follow the man who takes away its 
queen. Practical beekeepers know 
that this is absolutely incorrect. 

In the same mail came another 
newspaper clipping, stating that the 
Morales Bros., at 623 West 207th 
street, New York City, keep 20 mil- 
lion bees in 30 colonies, in the upper 
story of their home; with other im- 
possible features, such as “how many 
quarts of honey the bees lay during 
the night.” Why do our newspapers 
take pleasure in misinforming the 
public? If the foreign news and the 
political information are as distorted 
as the information which relates to 
our industry (and it is very likely), 
how can the public discern the 
truth? 
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WINTERING BEES IN MONTANA 


How B. F. Smith, Jr., Prevents Seri- 
ous Winter Losses 





By Kennith Hawkins 

Despite the low temperatures of 
the wind-swept Northwest in winter, 
B. F. Smith, Jr., one of the most suc- 
cessful producers of comb honey in 
Montana, has worked out a plan of 
applying winter protection to his bees 
which has reduced losses to one per 
cent or less over a period of 6 years. 

The methods adopted by Mr. Smith 
might not work in other than the 
“dry” climates of the inter-mountain 
States, but have been proven suc- 
cessful on apiaries aggregating a 
total of 600 colonies of bees. These 
experiments have been continued 
since 1914, being applied the first win- 
ter to 320 colonies of bees. For the 
winter of 1919-1920 the methods were 
used on 600 colonies of bees, with ex- 
cellent success. 

The 10-frame hives containing bees 
are set into pairs by Mr. Smith, the 
covers removed and a 4-inch tray 
placed over each hive, this tray hav- 
ing a bottom of cloth to prevent pack- 
ing sifting down between the hive 
frames. The trays are filled with 
planer shavings and sawdust, loosely 
packed, and the inner covers set on 
top. Two thicknesses of paper are 
placed over the hives, the one next 
to the hives being a red rosin-sized 
building paper. Over this is placed 
one thickness of tar paper, and on 
top of the hive a thickness of tar pa- 
per is placed, all being secured in 
place with lath. 

Since Mr. Smith operates entirely 
for comb honey, one might expect a 
little poorer wintering if considera- 
tion is given to the fact that in most 
comb-honey operations, the queens 
are restricted for room and conse- 
quently there might not be the quan- 
tity of young bees in the hive in fall 
that one might desire. However, the 
loss of one per cent of the bees an- 
nually in six years, indicates colonies 
in good condition in fall. 

The packing material is fairly dry, 
will pack without too many air 
spaces between the particles. It is 
easily accessible in Montana. The 
packing is never put in tight, and be- 
ing placed directly over the ckuster, 
operates to some extent as an ab- 
sorbent of moisture given off by 
the cluster. One thing of import- 
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B. F. Smith’s bees winter well, in spite of Montana’s severe winter climate 


ance is that only a part of the api- 
aries included in this experiment have 
wind protection, and the difference in 
winter losses between those protected 
and those afforded no protection has 
been negligible, Mr. Smith says. Any 
one who doubts that heavy snows do 
not fall in Montana at times, in spite 
of the low rainfall in the State, may 
correct this impression by a glance at 
the accompanying photographs. The 
reader should remember that the ex- 
periment involves the use of some 
600 colonies of bees. 

A study of the climatological pe- 
culiarities of Montana affords an in- 
teresting sidelight on this wintering 
plan. The average annual rainfall 
for the State at Bozeman from 1880 
to 1910 was but 19.29 inches. Heaviest 
precipitation came in May and June, 
with fairly heavy average annual fall 
rains in September and October, over 
this entire period. 

The average first killing frost, at 
Billings, near Mr. Smith, comes 
about September 10, and the last kill- 
ing frost about May 2, according to 
reports of the Montana Experiment 
Station. 

From weather reports, 1919 seems 
to have been an average season, so 
far as temperatures are concerned. 
U. S. Weather Bureau reports show 
that the mean growing temperature 
for April was 48.6 degrees F., for May 
57.6 degrees, for June 69.2 degrees 
and for July 72.4 degrees. The mean 
minimum temperature, for Billings, 
over a period of 15 years, ranges 0 to 








B. F. Smith fills the supers with absorbent material and wraps two colonies together in 
heavy paper 


20.9 degrees F, in January; from +46 
to 21 degrees F in February; from 
15.7 degrees F to 27.4 degrees F in 
November and from 3.2 degrees F to 
20.8 degrees F in December. 

Mr. Smith succeeds in wintering 
succesfully in his climate by follow- 
ing the plans enumerated: Vigorous 
queens, plenty of young bees in fall, 
adequate stores, reduced entrances, 
supers removed, packing applied by 
shavings above the cluster and a 
double row of wrapping paper sur- 
rounding all colonies, rosin-sized pa- 
per within, tar paper without all, 
paper fastened to hives by nailed 
lath. Hives are 10-frame, set together 
for wrapping in pairs, covers are re- 
moved, inner cover topping off 
packed super above brood-chamber. 

Best of all is the honey test, and 
those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Smith know that he ships many thou- 
sands of pounds of honey nearly 
every year. He is located in the 
Clark’s Fork Valley, which is well 
stocked with bees now. There are 
many good locations in other parts of 
Montana and as Mr. Smith is too busy 
to answer correspondence, informa- 
tion can probably be gotten by ad- 
dressing the State Entomologist Ex- 
periment Station, Bozemdn, Montana. 


DR. MILLER’S MEMORY 

Among the hundreds of letters com- 
menting upon the death of our old 
friend, we will give only two, because 
they indicate the almost unanimous 
sentiment expressed. Here they are: 

“Your letter received. I am at a 
loss to find words to express my feel- 
ings of sorrow to hear of Dr. Miller’s 
death. I wonder who would say he 
could take his place! 

“L. W. BENSON, Dewitt, Neb.” 

The other is from one of the men 
best acquainted with him, the man 
who called him the “Nestor of Ameri- 
can Beekeeping.” 

“My Dear Mr. Dadant: 

“Your letter of September 14, bear- 
ing the sad news of the death of our 
grand old friend, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
came today. I read it just as I got 
home from the office. Little did I 
think before I opened the envelope 
that it contained such sorrowful news. 

“For many years Dr. Miller seemed 
more like a father to me than as an 
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.cquaintance and friend. He helped 
me so much during all the 20 years 
that I edited and published the 
American Bee Journal. It would not 


have been nearly so valuable as it 


was, for so many years, before you 
got it, had it not been for Dr. Mil- 
ler’s eagle eye and brilliant brain, as 
well as extensive apiarian experience. 
I am inclined to think that possibly 
| knew and understood Dr. Miller bet- 
ter than did anyone else connected 
with the beekeeping industry. We 
traveled together thousands of miles, 
day and night, attending beekeepers’ 
conventions, from Buffalo on the east 
to Los Angeles on the west. He has 
been in my home many times and I 
have been in his home and with his 
family often. I feel his loss very 
deeply. It seems he filled a place 
in my life and thought that no other 
can ever take. 

“There was only one Dr. C. C. Mil- 
ler, the great beekeeper, and the 
greater man. And in bee literature no 
one can equal him. He was unique 
and so original. And as to the good 
influence of his long life, in every way 
you view it, who can measure it? 

“But, Friend Dadant, you knew him, 
too, and I know you would lay a trib- 
ute of love and respect upon his 
grave, as would the thousands of bee- 
keepers scattered all over this and 
other lands throughout the wide 
world. 

“I am glad I was permitted to know 
Dr. Miller so intimately. He has 
blessed my life beyond my ability to 
express. He was as brave and cour- 
ageous for the right as ever was a 
bee in defending its hive; he was as 
devoted and true and sweet in life as 
ever was honey pure and sweet; and 
for many’ years to come the benefi- 
cent influence of his long and useful 
life will be felt among the beekeepers 
of America and the rest of the world 
where bees ar: kept 

“GEORGE W. YORK, 
“Spokane, Wash.” 


LAVENDER 

We publish herewith an excellent 
photograph of Lavender (Lavandula 
officinalis), received from our good 
friend, Engineer A. Capponi, of San 
Remo, Italy. In an article written 
for the “Apicoltura Italiana” the past 
summer, Mr. Capponi praised highly 
this plant as “eminently nectarifer- 
ous.” It grows in arid soils, is very 
hardy, and could be easily acclimated 
in this country. We have seen oc- 
casional sprigs of it here. In the 
Riviera, it grows spontaneously on 
dry hillsides at an altitude of from 
1,600 to 5,000 feet. 

Whether this Labiate would prove 
as good for honey in this country as 
in western Italy is yet to be learned. 
But it has other uses. It is harvested 
to produce an essential oil—oil of 
lavender—used chiefly as a perfume, 
and, according to our friend, pro- 
duces more and better oil after the 
flowers have passed their best period 
of bloom, so that both honey and 
perfume may be secured from it. It 
appears that the gathering of these 
lavender blossoms is very profitable 
in the mountains of Liguria. In many 
countries it is used to give a sweet 
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odor to linen, and from this use came 
the expression “to lay in lavender,” 
since linen is rendered sweet-smelling 
by placing upon it, in the clothes 
press, sprigs and blossoms of 
ender. 


A NEW PEST 
By R. A. Bray. 


A new pest, a kind of thrips, has 
invaded Montana and not only ruined 
the seed crop of alfalfa and sweet 
clover, but cut the honey crop in half 
all over the State. 

Professor Cooley, State Entomolo- 
gist, says that the thing is evidently 
local, and that no data or information 
is available which may throw any 
light on the subject. This thing 
should be thoroughly investigated, as 
it is liable to spread, and as it injures 
the seed, it will in time extinguish the 
sweet clover, which re-seeds itself. 

You can pick up a handful of alfalfa 
blossoms and shake them against a 
light-colored object and hundreds of 
tiny insects are at once dislodged, 
and may be seen crawling around. 

This thing appeared without warn- 
ing and stopped the honeyfiow in a 
single day. Since August 1, the usual 
time for our big flow, the bees have 
barely fed themselves, although blos- 
soms have never been more abundant 
or weather conditions better. 


CLIMBING MILKWEED 
By L. H. Pammel 

In your issue for October, Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Baldwin has an article on a 
milkweed that climbs, which interests 
me very much. After a description of 
the plant, based on correspondence 
and published floras, the author gives 
the distribution from southwestern 
West Virginia and western Virginia 
through southern Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois and south through central 
Georgia, west to central Texas. A 
few hours before reading the article 
I identified a specimen of this milk- 
weed from Logan, Iowa. This is in 
Harrison County, due west of Ames, 
about 20 miles from Nebraska. I have 
received a good many specimens from 
Iowa corespondents during the past 
two years. We have one mounted 
specimen in the herbarium from Ed- 
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dyville, on the Des Moines River, in 
southeastern Iowa. The other speci- 
mens I am unable to get at at the 
present, but as I recall, they came 
from southwestern Iowa, chiefly. It 
was reported as a troublesome weed 
in southwestern Iowa as early as 1912. 
I am unable to say whether the plant 
is a native or introduced. The fact 
that so many independent observers 
report it to me as a bad weed makes 
me hesitate about beekeepers intro- 
ducing the plant. In my weed flora of 
Iowa I described it as a bad weed, and 
why increase our weeds when there 
are other good honey plants that are 
not injurious to the farmer? 

I am inclined to think it may have 
been native in the extreme southern 
part of the State and that it is mov- 
ing northward. At any rate, I know 
the plant was fairly common in parts 
of Missouri (St. Louis) thirty years 
ago. Drs. Robinson and Fernald, in 
Gray’s Manual, gave its distribution 
as Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kansas and 
southward. Dr. Baldwin states that 
it needs dry weather to secure the 
maximum recreation. It is a rather 
deep-rooted perennial and this ac- 
accounts for the fact that dry weather 
will not diminish the secretion of nec- 
tar. Farmers have called it the “Dry 
Weather Vine.” 

lowa. 


AN AID TO KEEPING BEES IN 
WINTER 


By Geo. Kirkgasser 


A Nebraska man who was engaged 
last year in the bee and honey indus- 
try, tells of how he kept 85 hives of 
Italian bees (worth over $1,000) dur- 
ing the entire winter in a concrete 
underground bee house or cellar. The 
heating of this cellar proved a great 
problem, not because ot the amount 
of heat required, which is very small, 
but on account of the fact that the 
source of heat must not consume 
any oxygen, or it soon smothers the 
bees. 

After trying, without success, other 
methods, he hit upon the idea of elec- 
tric heat and made an electric stove 
28 inches high by soldering two 
square 5-gallon tin kerosene cans to- 
gether, end to end. The cans had 
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their heads partly cut out and were 
provided with four porcelain knobs, 
such as are used in electric light 
wiring. These knobs served as feet 
at the bottom. Over the top a piece 
of quarter inch wire mesh screen was 
placed. 

For heating purposes two Ch. flat 
type electric heating strips, about two 
feet long, were suspended from the 
top. Connection was made to the 
lighting circuit, since this type of 
steel-clad heater required together 
only 1,000 watts, or the equivalent of 
about ten 50-watt lamp bulbs. A snap 
switch was arranged to turn the cur- 
rent on and off. The heat circulated 
vertically from the floor up through 
the two cans and out at the top. The 
cost of each of these electric heater 
strips was $2.75, and the switch 65c, 
making a very cheap outfit. 

Wisconsin. 


WHAT IS TEE TROUBLE? WHO 
CAN TELL? 


I have five colonies of bees placed 


out near town. Last year we took off 
the surplus honey and it was espe- 
cially fine flavored. I put it in pails 
and didn’t hurry about selling it. 
Later one pail was sold and the buyer 
brought it back and said I must have 
made a mistake and given her Karo. 
I examined the rest of the pails and 
they were all tainted with this Karo 
taste. I buried it. 

This year I took off 110 pounds of 
honey from the same colonies, ex- 
tracted it, and it was as fine as I ever 
tasted. This honey was removed in 
August. Last week one of the men 
who is working for me wanted to 
know where I got that pail of sor- 
ghum. I looked at the rest of the 
pails and they have all done the same 
as last year. There was foam on it, 
and there is a very distinct sorghum 
taste. Last year it tasted like Karo, 
but this year it was like sorghum, al- 
though perhaps it will arrive at the 
Karo stage later, providing I don’t 
bury it. I was present when the honey 
was removed from the hive. The 
frames were all well capped, and this 
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year I took special care to see that 
nothing was taken from those hives 
unless it was well capped. The flow- 
ers in that locality, as far as I know, 
have been white and yellow sweet 
clover and alfalfa. 

If I remember correctly in the 
“Answers” column of the American 
Bee Journal,mention was made of a 
ferment in honey which might live 
over from year to year. What can 
you tell me about this? I have 100 
pounds of this honey and want to 
make some use of it. KANSAS. 

We pass this question on to our 
readers and will be glad of an ex- 
planation of good white honey turn- 
ing to. sorghum or Karo. 


WASPS IN A BEEHIVE 
By Frank C. Pellett 


In the December, 1919, issue of this 
journal we published an account of 
a colony of yellow jackets which had 
occupied. a beehive in the apiary of 
D. W. Spangler at Longmont, Colo. 
In that case the wasps occupied the 
body of the hive and made use of the 
regular hive entrance. On a recent 
visit to an apiary at Concord, Tenn., 
in company with Prof. Bentley and a 
party of beekeepers, the writer was 
much interested in a hive where a 
family of red wasps, identified by 
Prof. Bentley as Vespa vulgaris, had 
established themselves in the cover. 
It was a double cover with a space 
about 4 inches deep between the upper 
and lower boards. Evidently the 
wasps had been present for a long 
time, as the nest was much the larg- 
est, for this particular species, ever 
seen by any member of the party. One 
of the illustrations shows how fully it 
occupied the cover, being more than 
15 inches in diameter the largest way. 
These wasps are commonly found 
nesting in empty hives in Texas and 
other southern States, and nests as 
large across as a tea plate are not un- 
common. In this case the nest was 
placed under the cover of an occupied 
hive, and as the. beekeeper removed 
the double cover intact in every case, 
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he had no idea that such a large coi- 
ony of wasps was present. It was 
the writer’s curiosity to examine the 
nest closely that led to removing the 
lower portion of the cover, thus ex- 
posing the nest. The second picture 
shows a few of the wasps resting oi 
their paper combs. 


THE LARGE HIVES AGAIN 
By C. P. Dadant 


“Please tell us how to manage to 
handle your large hives? Afte: 
working for years with eight-fram: 
hives, the Dadant hive looks as big 
as a barn. In the usual system o! 
management there are dozens of oc- 
casions for moving from place to 
place: when a _ swarm is_hived, 
when the bees must be taken into 
the cellar or removed therefrom 
when colonies are to be united, and 
similar operations which would re- 
quire some lifting of the hives. Also 
please explain how such operations 
as uniting and other manipulations 
which usually require tiering up of 
hives, are accomplished with the Da- 
dant hive.” 

Illinois. 

Yes, the Dadant hive looks as big 
as a barn, to the people who are used 
to small hives like the 8-frame, but 
after comparing the crop of an 8- 
frame with that of a 10-frame Da- 
dant, in the same locality, we are 
quite willing to put up with the barn. 

“In the usual system of manage- 
ment there are dozens of occasions 
for moving the hive from place to 
place.’ Yes, that is true. But the 
usual system is not ours. 

“When a swarm is hived...’ Well, 
we have very few swarms, and we 
don’t handle one hive to your 10, Mr. 
8-frame man. 

“When the bees must be taken to 
the cellar ..., we use a hand-barrow 
and carry two hives. It takes two 
men, it is true, but they carry them 
in this way with more ease than one 
man will carry an 8-frame hive alone. 

“When colonies are to be united 
... Remember that since we have 
larger colonies, we have less need of 
uniting. We do uniting when there 
are only 3 or 4 combs with bees in 
the cluster. On a cool day, this clus- 
ter is easily lifted out of its hive and 
carried to the other hive. We place 
it in the other hive, sometimes be- 
hind the division-board. There is us- 
ually room for it, as we unite only 
weak colonies. But if you want to 
use the newspaper plan, you need to 
carry only the brood-chamber of the 
weaker hive to the other, and with 
the Jumbo or the Modified Dadant 
body there is but little more weight 
than with a Langstroth standard 10- 
frame hive. 

The making of divisions is one of 
the few operations in which there is 
any need of carrying hives about the 
apiary. We have never found it so 
objectionable that we would be wil- 
ling to put up with a diminutive hive, 
for we find the results of the deeper 
and broader hive very superior to 
those of a small one. 

When we have to haul bees back 
and forth from a locality of spring 
crop to another locality of fall flow- 
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ers, that is when the greatest obje - 
tion is found to the large hive. Yet, 
if the 8-frame hive man wishes to 
give his queens full scope, he needs 
to use two stories for brood, as Dr. 
Miller did. Then there is but little 
difference in the bulk of a colony, 
and we are certain that it is less 
trouble to transport one large brood- 
chamber than two small ones. 

“When tiering up,” we do not tier 
hive bodies. It is never necessary 
with our management. We tier up 
supers, just as every one does who 
harvests large crops. : 

It is now a trifle over 50 years 
since the Dadants adopted the large, 
deep frames of Quinby pattern. Dur- 
ing that interval of time, we had oc- 
casion to use a large number of 10- 
frame hives of the shallow pattern or 
standard Langstroth, having, at one 
time, two apiaries in these hives. We 
also kept them side by side, and con- 
cluded, years ago, that there is no 
comparison between them. 


Not long ago, I read somewhere 
the criticism of a beekeeper who 
stated that queens became aged more 
quickly in large hives than in small 
ones, because they laid more eggs in 
the same length of time. Well, that 
is just what we want, as many eggs 
as possible, at the right time, when 
making ready for the crop. We re- 
place the queens as often as neces- 
sary, but not so often as some of our 
friends would have us do. I have 
never yet become convinced that a 
good queen could not give a two- 
season service, efficiently, in our 
large hives. 

But why not use a 13-frame Lang- 
stroth depth hive, instead of the 
deeper hives with a less number of 
frames? Because the deeper frames 
supply more honey in the combs, 
above the cluster, in winter, all other 
conditions being equal. It places the 
bees in better position, since they are 
spread over a less number of spaces 
and undoubtedly secure better win- 
tering, as we have proven to our 
‘satisfaction by comparative tests, 
side by side. 

Understand, now, that we do not 
urge anyone to change his colonies 
from Langstroth depth to Quinby- 
Dadant depth of hive,for we know by 
experience how annoying it is to 
make a change. We simply answer 
questions asked and objections, by 
explaining how it happens that three 
generations of Dadants have suc- 
ceeded with deep frame hives, in a 
locality where very few beekeepers 
appear to succeed. 

But let no one expect extraordi- 
nary results. In the British Bee 
Journal for August 26, page 412, J. 
M. Ellis writes: “I had the Dadant- 
Quinby brood-frames in use many 
years ago, but although noted for 
production of enormous populations, 
results were not always satisfac- 


tory.” (Emphasized words ours). 
Well, we can say the same. We do 
not always have large crops. We do 


not always prevent swarming. We 
do not always have prolific queens. 
We do not always have safe winter- 
ing. But we always have larger 
Crops, less swarming, better winter- 
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ing, with the deeper frames than 
with the shallow frames, and that is 
due—as we keep repeating to any 
enquirer—to the more comfortable 
position of the cluster and to the 
“production of enormous  popula- 
tions.” It is for us to manage so as 
to have these enormous populations, 
for the crop, and not after the crop. 

During the summer just past, I 
had occasion to visit the apiary of a 
very efficient honey producer who 
has all his bees in 8-frame hives. I 
was highly pleased with his system, 
admired it and told him so. His 
answer was, as nearly as I can re- 
member, in the following words: 

“Yes, sir, I have a very good sys- 
tem; but there is so much work about 
it that I do not believe I can con- 
tinue it, with the number of colonies 
I have, about 300, when I get a little 
older and less able to stand the 
strain. For that reason I am plan- 
ning to change to your system, which 
attains similar results with much less 
labor.” 


FINDING THE QUEEN 


By Frank Van Haltern 

Requeening hives or boxes con- 
taining crooked combs is often a 
hard problem. Beekeepers some- 
times requeen their neighbor’s bees 
with Italian stock in order to be 
sure of pure matings of their own 
queens. It sometimes happens, also, 
that beekeepers owning hives with 


crooked combs wish to requeen 
without destroying the combs. Find- 
ing the old queen is usually the 
greatest drawback in requeening 
such hives. 

An easy method of finding the 


queen, that works nicely for me, is as 
follows: First remove the top of the 
hive, then, if the bottom can be re- 
moved, raise the front of the body 
a few inches from the bottom. Have 
a good smoke going in the smoker 
and drive the bees upward by smok- 
ing the under side of the brood-nest. 
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Do not smoke on top of the combs. 
If the bottom cannot be removed, 
make the entrance as large as pos- 
sible, so as to get the smoke well to 
the back of the hive. Hybrid and 
black bees are very nervous and will 
boil up on top of the frames, and 
the queen will come up with them. 
As soon as she appears, catch and 
kill her. The new queen in her cage 
may be given immediately after kill- 
ing the old one. 

Care should be used in smoking, for 
if too much smoke is used the bees 
may come up so fast that the queen 
will not be seen, and if too little is 
used they may not come up at all. If 
much honey is broken on top of the 
combs in removing the hive top, this 
method may not succeed, on account 
of getting the bees smeared with 
honey. 

Kansas. 


HOW BUTTERFLIES HEAR 


(From Literary Digest of Aug. 14.) 

In recent years numerous interest- 
ing experiments have been made with 
regard to the sensory organs of in- 
sects. In the latest volume, No. 41, 
of The Zoological Year Book (in Ger- 
man), published in Berlin, there are 
reported the results of an extremely 
extensive study made by Mr. F. Eg- 
gers, concerning the organs of hear- 
ing of some of the butterflies, the 
spiders, and the moths. These possess 
certain structures in the last ring of 
the thorax which have hitherto es- 
caped notice, and whose true signifi- 
cance has been ignored. It now ap- 
pears that this structure is a so- 
called tympanal organ, similar to 
that possessed by crickets and grass- 
hoppers, but much more delicately 
constructed. The essential part of 
this organ is an air-filled trachean 
vesicle or “bladder” (such as is pos- 
sessed by many winged insects and 
by some butterflies), which lies very 
close to two extremely thin portions 
of the external covering of chitin; 
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these two attenuated portions of the 
chitin are known as the true drum- 
head and the opposite drumhead. 
The “true drumhead is so called be- 
cause it is connected with the deli- 
cate nervous apparatus designed to 
receive the vibrations of sound 
waves; the opposite drumhead is not 
thus provided and _ probably acts 
merely as a sounding-board to re- 
enforce the vibrations. The nerve 
apparatus itself consists of a strand 
of connected cells attached to the 
elastically vibrating drumhead; this 
strand of cells contains two sensory 
cells whose most delicate projections 
end in a so-called “peg,” which is 
characteristic of what is known as 
_ chordo-tonal organs. 


That the insect distinguishes sounds 
through the tympanal organ has been 
satisfactorily proved by experiments 
with crickets, since it has been found 
that the well-known chirping sound 
uttered by the male attracts only 
those females in possession of this 
organ whereas, when it was de- 
stroyed, the female was incapable of 
perceiving the ardent serenade of the 
would-be wooer. It is reasonable to 
conclude that the very similar but 
more delicate organ in butterflies has 
a similar function, though we cannot 
test the matter in the same manner, 
but it seems certain that many but- 
terflies are affected by high, shrill 
tones, such as that made by tne rub- 
bing of a cork against a wet glass, 
and that in the Endrosa aurita the 
female answers a clattering sound 
made by the male with a fluttering 
motion of the body and wings. In 
general, is seems especially the males 
which are provided with a chirping 
apparatus. But while the production 
of sound is thus shown to be connect- 
ed with the mating instinct and to 
form a means of courtship, this func- 
tion is also asociated with sight and 
smell. An unexpected discovery is 
that organs of hearing are more fre- 
quently found in butterflies that fly 
by day than in those that fly by 
night. 
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THE “MISSION OF FRIENDS” 


Previous to the American Bee 
Journal’s subscription for the Franco- 
Belgian devastated regions, our read- 
ers will remember that efforts were 
made by the above-named society 
to help beekeepers. The man in 
charge of this was Mr. Graham- 
Burtt, a generous young Englishman 
who for several years devoted his 
time to the rebuilding of beekeeping 
in the devastated regions. We are 
now in receipt of a letter, a report, 
and several photos from Mr. Gra- 
ham-Burtt. Unfortunately, the re- 
port is too much detailed to find 
place in our columns. But we clip 
the following interesting features 
from it. The diagram which accom- 
panies the report, shows the area in 
which work was undertaken, and in 
which our representatives are still 
distributing help. The heavy line 
shows the furthest advance of the 
Teutons. The line marked ———— 
shows the approximate position of 
the parts where destruction was to- 
tal. The black area shows the part 
covered by the work of: the Mission 
of Friends. Since not any indemnity 
has, at this date, been secured yet 
from Germany, our readers can 
judge of the amount of suffering still 
unrelieved. The people in the de- 
stroyed parts show a great deal of 
courage. But they welcome heartily 
anything which is done for them, as 
will be indicated by the letter re- 
ceived from, Nancy, which we pub- 
lish elsewhere in this number. 

We wish to call attention to the 
fact that the A. I. Root people, pre- 
vious to our own subscription, had 
already furnished 400 hives with su- 
pers and foundation at half price. 
Our own lists show that they gave an 
additional $300 worth, which is now 
being distributed, with the amounts 
subscribed in these columns. 

The report shows that the Society 
of Friends, which sent a relief expe- 
dition to France during the war of 
1870, again sent a similar expedition, 
under the name of “Mission des 
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Amis,” in 1914. The work of iis 
members is entirely voluntary. 

In November, 1914, 33 of these 
people landed in France, withoit 
definite plans, but ready to turn to 
whatever work seemed most neede‘. 
The part which most interests us is 
the supply of bees which they under- 
took as post-war work, at the sug- 
gestion of the Sous-Prefet of Ver- 
dun, beginning with 20 colonies oi- 
fered by the American Red Cross. 

Hives were made, supplies were 
purchased and an apiary started in 
the spring of 1918. In the fall of 1918, 
they had, in spite of the war condi- 
tions, 5 skeps and 19 colonies in mov- 
able frames ready for winter quar- 
ters. 

With the coming of the armistice, 
arrangements were made with the 
Societe Centrale D’Apiculture for 
distributing bees and supplies, and a 
list of beekeepers was obtained from 
the Societe Meusienne of beekeepers. 
Dombasle-En-Argonne was chosen 
as the most suitable place for the 
apiary, the mayor offering the use of 
his orchard. Two huts were erected 
to keep the supplies, and donations 
increased the apiary: to 40 colonies. 
In spite of the unfavorable season, 
chilly and cloudy, some honey was 
gathered, and increase was obtained. 

The upshot of this work was the 
distributing, in the latter part of 
the summer of 1919, of 728 colonies, in 
good condition for winter, 154 of 
which were produced at Dombasle, 
the balance being donations. The 
greater number of the colonies, 584, 
were in skeps. But it must be re- 
membered that the greater number 
of beekeepers in Europe are still in- 
experienced in the management of 
movable frame hives. 

The work of distributing help from 
the subscriptions received in our col- 
umns is spread over a much greater 
area, since the funds are used 
throughout northern France and the 
devastated portions of Belgium. Our 
representatives are aiming to supply 
the help where the suffering is 
greatest. 

Cash has been obtained for nearly 
all the queens subscribed which 
were not sent to Europe. A list of 
this, with additional donations, is 
published herewith. More help is 
still needed and will be welcome. 

Letter from Mr. Authelin, 0! 


Nancy, France: 
August 17, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Dadant: 

The Society of Beekeepers of th: 
East met on July 29, at Nancy. The) 
desire me to transmit to you and te 
the American beekeepers who hav: 
shown generosity towards our suffer 
ing beekeepers in this distress, the: 
warm acknowledgements and thank: 


L. AUTHELIN. 


GRASSHOPPERS AND BEES 


Grasshoppers eat honeybees. Hav: 
noticed them on the alighting boar: 
on several occasions, but neve 
thought about them eating bees unt 
today. My attention was called t 
one in the act of catching a bee. 
watched it until it ate off both wing 
and legs; also ate off the head, an 
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finally commenced to chew on the 
stinger end, before it seemed to have 
enough. L. A. SCHOTT. 

Missouri. 

(It appears that grasshoppers will 
eat anything except iron and stone. 
We had never heard of their eating 
bees before—Editor.” 


ANTS 


For the benefit of the enquirer ask- 
ing for a remedy for ants,I would say 
that if a small block of wood, say 
1 inch square by 2 inches long, is 
placed under each corner of the hive 
or stand and then with a little paddle 
smear a streak of “tree tanglefoot” 
around the blocks there will be no 
further trouble with ants. The tan- 
glefoot will, remain sticky for three 
months exposed to the weather. It 
is manufactured by the O. & W. 
Thum Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and is for sale by Peter Henderson 
& Co., New York. 
3, 10 and 20-lb cans. One pound will 
take care of 25 hives for a couple of 
years. E. M. BARTEAU. 

Long Island. 


SQUIRREL AND BEES BATTLE 


Clear Lake, S. D—Aug. 16.—There 
was a riot in John A. Thornson’s 
family that attracted the attention of 
the whole neighborhood. Mr. Thron- 
son’s family of fox squirrels have a 
neat little home in the trees about the 
residence, and a swarm of bees took 
possession of the house. The mother 
squirrel put up an awful fight for the 
protection of her three babies, the 
second litter of the year, but the bees 
finally drove her out. She gathered 
the babies up and placed them on the 
step of their home, and there they 
were rolled up like balls to protect 
them from the stings of the bees. 

As fast as she could, the mother 
grabbed a baby and carried it to one 
of the other squirrel homes and dur- 
ing her three trips she was badly 
stung. The babies would squeal 
every time a bee stung them, and she 
was the busiest old mother ever until 
she had her babies in their new home. 
Then she was busy carrying up dry 
leaves. ani other plunder for a new 
nest, and after the job was com- 
pleted she renewed her attack on 
the swarm which had robbed her of 
her happy home. 

The battle was watched with inter- 
est by the neighbors. Mr. Thronson 
finally secured the services of a “bee” 
man and he smoked out the pests, 
and order was restored at the Thron- 
son home.—News dispatch. 


EUROPEAN FOULBROOD 
By Arthur C. Miller 


I do not expect to say anything 
particularly new about this trouble, 
but hope to present some phases of 
it in a different light and ask a few 
questions. 

For over 30 yzars of my beekeeping 
experience bee diseases were uwun- 
known here so far as actual experi- 
ence’ was concerned. A few years 
ago European foulbrood appeared in 
the western part of the State, and it 
has spread steadily, despite constant 
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fighting. American foulbrood ap- 
peared in three widely separated 
points at different times and was 
traced to feeding purchased honey. 
It was detected at the start and 
cleaned up and has not since re- 
appeared. But the pesky Evropean 
foulbrood stays with us. Some of its 
spread is traceable to shipping of 
bees from diseased apiaries, but some 
cases have appeared in isolated places 
and careful investigation fails to give 
any clue to its origin. 

And these new points of infection 
refuse to yield to any of the custom- 
ary methods of treatment. The dis- 
ease seems particularly virulent, 
spreads through the infected colony 
with startling speed and dequeening, 
uniting and requeening yield noth- 
ing but one’s labor for their pains. 


Here is one case in point. A very 
strong colony of high-grade bees, 
clean and sound, were supered. In 
six weeks they had put up about 100 
pounds of surplus, and on its removal 
the brood-combs were found to be 
utterly filthy with the disease. Not 
over a few hundred healthy larve 
were to be found; but, strange to say, 
the colony was still strong. This 
colony was a half mile from the 
nearest known one. Now, where did 
the disease come from, why did it 
spread so fast and why did not the 
accumulated filth in the  brood- 
combs affect the adult bees in any 
way or drive them from the hive? 

Here is another phase of the trou- 
ble. A strong colony of hybrids had 
the disease, were dequeened and al- 
lowed to develop.one, which was re- 
moved before mating. A fortnight 
later, after all brood had emerged 
and, so far as examination disclosed, 
the combs were clean and shiny, a 
new Italian queen was introduced, 
and just as soon as her young were 
old enough they showed distinct and 
extensive infection. Now what can 
a poor plain garden variety of bee- 
keeper do under such circumstances? 

Another case. A big, strong colony 
of pure Italians of a reputed resist- 
ant strain showed the disease in mid 
May. It was extensive enough, but 
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not so bad but what there was a 
goodly amount of young bees emerg- 
ing. It was allowed to go until a 
young queen was available, when the 
conventional treatment was followed. 
The results were such that I am be- 
ginning to lose my respect for the 
conventions. The colony kept strong, 
and so did the disease. Also so did 
the honey flow and the storing of 
surplus. The treatment was repeated 
and re-repeated, and still yet again, 
and the disease is still there. I am 
about ready to apply the torch and 
abandon that yard. 

As to “immune stock,” I am won- 
dering if there is any such animal? 
I have found some quite resistant 
strains, but when they do get a dose 
of the virulent type they succumb 
as well as any others. 

Here are some questions for our 
scientists, Dr. Phillips and others: 
W.ll young queens growing in in- 
fected colonies, and which survive 
the disease, be more resistant than 
queens reared in healthy colonies? 

Cannot they—the eminent ones— 
find some way to combat the disease 
other than the so often useless re- 
queening? Or else will not one of 
the tender-hearted ones find some 
painless and delectable way of pro- 
tecting the bee manipulator from the 
sight and odor of the indescribably 
filthy combs of a badly infected col- 
ony? 

To you, beloved wiseacres, I appeal 
for help. 

Rhode Island. 


BEES IN THE ORCHARD 


Believing that more complete pol- 
lenization of apple blossoms would 
strengthen the set of the fruit, W. B. 
Armstrong, L. J. Shadbolt and a num- 
ber of neighbors in the Lower 
Naches this spring rented 150 stands 
of bees from an apiarist and placed 
them at central points in the or- 
chards. Just before the calyx spray 
the owner of the bees was notified 
and removed them. “I am not pre- 
pared to say,’ says Mr. Armstrong, 
“that the result will increase our crop 
by any definite percentage. But the 











A skep apiary in Normandy from which bees were purchased, autumn of 1919 
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indications are that through the 
whole district the set of fruit is 


stronger, and the drop less, than it. 


has been in previous seasons. In fact, 
it looks as if we could get a real crop 
this year. We think enough of the 
results that we are planning to make 
a similar arrangement next year.”— 
Big Y Bulletin, Yakima. 


MIGRATORY BEEKEEPING 
By R. E. Lusher 


As soon as the orange flow begins 
to slacken, we start moving to the 
sage and buckwheat locations, some 
of which are 112 miles, part of the 
way over a range of mountains. 

Each sage or buckwheat location 
accommodates from 75 to 100 colonies, 
as it doesn’t pay to overstock the lo- 
cation. 

We use all loose bottom-boards and 
half-inch entrances, and when mov- 
ing from one location to another we 
use two laths on each side, running 
them from the bottom-board up to 
the screen, and put three 1l-penny 
nails in the bottom-board, two in the 
brood-chamber, one in each super and 
two in the screen. This holds every- 
thing solid, and with a special screen 
over the entrance, not a bee gets out. 

We use all 3-inch screens, and in 
moving as many as 15 apiaries, twice 
and sometimes three times a year, 
we lose no bees, since using this 
method. We also own and manage 
11 apiaries 265 miles from here, and 
camp there during the honey season. 

This apiary is located in one of the 
best sage locations in this part of the 
county, and as it is situated high up 
in the mountains and is reached by a 
very difficult road, there is no danger 
from overstocking the range, as few 
beekeepers care to go to the trouble 
of moving up there for the sage and 
then moving >ut, which has to be 
done in-the fall, as the roads are not 
passable for trucks in winter. 

In some of the locations of easier 
access to trucks a fellow sometimes 
rents a location for bees and moves in 
and then at his next visit to the 
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apiary finds that some of his fellow 
beekeepers have been very neigh- 
borly and moved in “next door,” and 
then comes the test to see which is 
the best beekeeper. 

California. 





HOME-MADE EQUIPMENT 
By Cyrus Darling 

Perhaps your readers would be in- 
terested to see a picture of parts and 
accessories to beekeeping that I 
have made entirely during the cold 
winter. 

Under the bench can be seen the 
hive with section holders and hive 
cover, and to the right a decoy hive 
of three frames. On top of the 
bench, to the extreme left, is a sec- 
tion foundation fastener, then a 
frame wiring device of my own de- 
sign; the toggle handles spring the 
frame one-eighth of an inch on both 
sides and the wire thus drawn com- 
fortably tight (for you all know how 
it cuts one’s hands), will spring out 
with a fine ring. 

In the center of the picture, at the 
back, are baskets in course of mak- 
ing, for the extractor, the can for 
which may be seen at the right. Mo- 
mentum gear and center pinion run 
approximately five to one, lying on 
bench near can. 

The extractor will be reversible, 
with free gear on top. The release 
from mesh is taken care of by means 
of a spring and release rod, which 
show clearly in the photograph. 

Massachusetts. 


HOW I SECURED BEES 
By C. W. Moore 

This spring I tried to buy some 
bees, so as to get practical knowl- 
edge by handling them. But, they 
were very scarce, and those who did 
have bees did not have any to sell. 
So I decided to try setting out traps, 
to catch a few swarms. Going to the 
grocery stores, 1 got empty apple 
boxes, or any other boxes about the 
right length and depth for a frame. 
I then proceeded to make covers for 





Cyrus Darling’s home-made equipment. 
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my boxes, and an entrance for the 
bees. After washing out the boxes 
with real salty water, I would put 
seven or eight frames with full foun- 
dation in them and set them out in 
trees, or around the groves of people 
I knew. I set out fifteen such traps 
and caught twelve fine swarms of 
bees. Two of these swarms have 
made over J00 pounds of surplus 
honey each, and they will all make 
enough to winter. As soon as I knew 
I had a swarm in one of the old boxes 
I would take out a new 10-frame 
Langstroth hive and transfer them 
into it, putting on a drone and queen 
excluder and a set of extracting 
frames above it, thus giving them 
plenty of room to work. Two swarms 
have already filled two sets of ex- 
tracting frames. So far, the bee busi- 
ness has been a pleasure and a sur- 
prise to me. 
Iowa. 


EGG-LAYING OF THE QUEEN 


PREVENTED THROUGH ME- 
CHANICAL OBSTRUCTION 


By Geo. B. Schafer 


Two cases of normally mated 
queens, unable to lay eggs, may be 
of interest to beekeepers. 

During the summer of 1919, on 
looking into a nucleus 12 days after 
a ripe queen-cell had been given, a 
fine Italian queen was found. She 
walked quietly on the comb among 
the bees, and they seemed quite at- 
tentive to her. Her abdomen was 
enlarged to the size usually noticed 
in young queens just beginning to 
lay. A careful examination of the 
comb, however, showed that no eggs 
were present. Not much thought 
was given the matter at the time, 
since it was presumed that she 
would be laying within a day or so. 
Three days later, however, the nu- 
cleus was opened, and still the pol- 
ished cells of the comb contained no 
eggs nor young larve. After that 
the nucleus was opened daily for a 
week, and no eggs were seen in the 
comb. There was a moderate flow 
of nectar at the time, and queens 
were beginning to lay in other nu- 
clei in from 10 to 14 days from the 
date on which they emerged from 
the queen-cell. This particular queen, 
therefore, excited curiosity, since for 
10 days she had given the appearance 
of a fertile queen on the comb with- 
out depositing a single egg. She was 
caught for close inspection, and a 
good hand magnifier revealed clearly 
the “bulb” of a drone organ torn off 
within the entrance of the vagina. 
The “bulb” was tan or brown in color 
(instead of white) and slightly shriy- 
eled from drying, so that it could not 
be readily seen with the unaided eye. 
It was quite firmly fixed in place, 
but was finally dislodged, without ap- 
parent injury to the queen, by the 
careful use of a pair of fine forceps. 
The queen was then returned to the 
nucleus, and on the second day 
thereafter many eggs were found in 
the comb. Her eggs hatched in due 
time and the queen became a normal 
productive mother. It was evident 
that she had not laid during the “10 
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days” mentioned, because the “bulb” 
left by the drone in the act of mating 
had, in this case, become firmly fixed 
(so that- it was not removed by the 
bees) and completély obstructed the 
passage of eggs from the vagina. 

This summer another case of the 
same kind was received from Deputy 
Inspector Russell H. Kelty, Michigan 
Agricultural College, East Lansing, 
Mich. The following explanatory 
extract is from Mr. Kelty’s letter: 

“I have mailed you a queen from 
the apiary of Dr. Palm, of East Lan- 
sing. . . The queen has been 
in the hive over two weeks and ap- 
pears to have mated, but no eggs 
have been laid.” 

This queen was noticed by Mr. 
Millen, Provincial Apiarist, Ontario, 
Canada, who was calling on Dr. 
Palm. Mr. Millen brought her to 
Mr. Kelty and through their kindness 
(knowing my interest in the subject 
of queen mating) she was sent to 
me for dissection. 

‘Examination showed that the 
“bulb” of a drone organ (in a par- 
tially dried condition) was still pres- 
ent in the entrance to the queen’s 
vagina. On the dorsal side the ovi- 
positor had pierced the edge of the 
“bulb” so that, through the drying of 
the latter, the two (i. e. ovipositor 
and bulb) adhered together quite 
firmly, and the egg-laying passage 
was completely blocked. The queen 
was almost dead when she arrived, 
most of the attendant bees in the 
cage with her having died on the 
way. Had she arrived in good condi- 
tion, no doubt she might have be- 
come a normal egg-laying queen af- 
ter the partially dried obstructing 
“bulb” was removed. Her abdomen 
appeared that of a young queen 
ready to begin laying, and eggs were 
present in the vagina. 

The two queens described here are 
also of especial interest because the 
orientation of the “bulb” in each 
case seemed to confirm the report 
made in Technical Bulletin No. 34 of 
the Michigan Agricultural College 
Experiment Station that the queen 
and drone must meet ventral sides 
together (i. e. face to face) in the 
act of mating. 

Physiology department, Stanford 

University, August 27, 1920. 


TWO QUEENS IN ONE CELL 


By Jes Dalton 

This is a sequel to the article on 
page 308 of the September number. 

Shortly after the observations re- 
ported in the above article, I inserted 
a ripe queen-cell in the colony. It 
was destroyed, as well as the one in 
which the queen had laid. A few 
queen-cells were again built and de- 
stroyed after being sealed. At 
length one was built on each of 3 
combs. Finally one of those hatched, 
the virgin was tolerated in the colony 
and I kept watch of her until she 
mated and began to lay. 

Both queens are still in this small 
colony, both laying, and sometimes 
on the same comb, not more than an 
inch apart, September 10. 

I have had much amusement show- 
ing them to neighbor beekeepers, 
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both on the same comb, both of equal 
size and one only a couple of months 
younger than the other. I shall leave 
them and see how long they remain. 

The older queen sometimes does 
not succeed in depositing her eggs 
in the cells, but they adhere to her 
and are wasted. I presume this is 
the key to the whole matter. Some- 
thing similar may be the explanation 
of Mr. Dickerson’s experience, men- 
veoer on page 299 of the same num- 

er. 

In requeening some other colonies 
this past summer, I found a good- 
looking virgin in the same hive with 
a good-looking old queen. I took out 
the old queen with some frames of 
brood, setting them on a new stand 
and inserting a ripe queen-cell with 
the old queen. She hatched out, 
mated and began to lay. I repeated 
the performance, three consecutive 
times, and succeeded. I had intended 
to carry the experiment further, but 
this yard being in an out-of-the-way 
place some vandals opened the little 
hive to take honey, and the colony 
was finally robbed. 


Louisiana. 


ONTARIO’S FORTIETH CONVEN- 
TION 


The Ontario beekeepers are hold- 
ing their 40th annual convention at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, on December 1, 2 and 3, 1920. 

Ontario has always been noted for 
largely attended and _ interesting 
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conventions. This year a record at- 
tendance is expected, in view of the 
fact that the new apicultural building 
will be formally opened by one of the 
members of the Ontario Cabinet. 

The new apiculture building is 
thought to be the finest and most 
modern building in North America, 
devoted entirely to beekeeping. 

The program includes some of the 
most prominent beekeepers of both 
the United States and Canada. 

The Secretary is making all ar- 
rangements for rooms to ensure com- 
fort while attending the meetings. 

The Ontario Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion issues a hearty invitation to all 
beekeepers, both north and south of 
the invisible line, to attend this con- 
vention. Programs and full particu- 
lars will be gladly sent by the Secre- 
tary, F. Eric Millen, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Ontario. 


WINTERING IN NEVADA 


I had good success wintering last 
winter with a sheet of 1% inch build- 
ing felt placed under the corners of 
each hive. 

The bees had several good flights 
and the temperature went as low as 
zero here. I looked in on several oc- 
casions on cold mornings and the 
bees seemed more active and clus- 
tered nearer the top than usual. 

The felt can be bought cheaply, as 
a large roll only cost $4.50, which is 
enough to equip over 200 stands. 

IRA G. BLUNDELL. 


























A Veteran Queen Breeder 


For 48 years J. M. Davis, of Tennes- 
see, has been rearing queens. This 


very probably puts him at the head of ~ 


the list for length of continuous ex- 
perience as a queen breeder. Queen 
rearing is a fascinating line of work, 
but it has its disagreeable features. 
The customer lives at a great dis- 
tance and it is hard to explain the 
difficulties which must be met in rear- 
ing good queens and getting them to 


the purchaser just when he wants 
them. Davis was a railroad man who 
took up beekeeping as a side line. 
Living in a section where the honey- 
flows are uncertain, he decided that 
queen breeding offered a better de- 
pendence than honey production. He 
has been remarkably successful in de- 
veloping a strain of bees which have 
given good satisfaction and in rear- 
ing them in sufficient quantity to 
make the business worth while. He 
has lived to see beekeeping de- 
vevloped from a fad to a real busi- 
ness, and the demand for queens in- 
crease from a few hundred annually 
to such a point that the combined fa- 
cilities of all the queen breeders of 
America are unable to supply more 
than a small part of the possible need. 





| BEEKEEPERS BY THE WAY | 


America’s oldest queen breeder 
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IN SIBERIA 


In our August number, we pub- 
lished a short description of condi- 
tions in the eastern portions of Si- 
beria, by Mr. William Slovig, a Hun- 
garian officer prisoner of the Jap- 
anese, near Vladivostok. He now 
sends us two photos and the follow- 
ing letter: 

Vladivostok, Aug. 15, 1920. 

Your kind letter of June 30 is at 
hand. I will gladly send you photos 
presenting conditions in beekeeping. 
I have but two at present, which I 
send you. No. 1 represents Hun- 
garian officers (prisoners in the 
Japanese camp) with models of dif- 
ferent hives which they worked out 
for the purpose of giving lessons in 
beekeeping. 

No. 2 represents also Hungarian 
officers studying beekeeping. This 
is the only hive of bees within the 
camp, with which they are daily ex- 
perimenting. 

Yesterday we had an _ excursion 
and took some photos of Russian api- 
aries which, in case of my leaving 
for home—as I will probably be able 
to start this week on board of the 
President Grant—I will arrange to 
have sent from here or after arriv- 
ing home. I gave orders to one of 
my friends who will stay here for 
some weeks, to bring with him the 
copies of the American Bee Journal 
which you were kind enough to send 
me and which have not arrived yet. 
I will write you further when I send 
the other photos. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM SLOVIG. 


PARTITION IN CELLAR 


I believe bees could be safely win- 
tered outdoors in this place with 


such packing as you people use at 


Hamilton. I am thinking of win- 
tering part of mine that way, but ex- 
pect to put most of them in the cel- 
lar under the house. The basement 
is dry and the furnace room is well 
closed off from the storage room. 
As the storage room is much larger 
than necessary, I will make a parti- 
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tion of heavy building paper on a 
light frame-work of lath. I have 
found this to be a very satisfactory 
way of making a repository for win- 
tering bees in a basement where 
there is need of a temporary or 
cheap partition. The idea is not orig- 
inal with me and may be in common 
use, but I believe many readers of 
the Journal, especially “sideliners,” 
would find in this a practical sugges- 
tion for providing winter quarters 
for a few colonies in a corner of the 
basement. 
Ames, Iowa. 
WALLACE PARK. 


AN IDAHO LOCATION 


Apiarists in search of locations are 
recommended to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of Benewah County, Idaho, 
about 50 miles east of Spokane. It 
is asserted this county offers a splen- 
did field for the production of high 
grade honey. The county seat is St. 
Maries, a bustling, growing com- 
munity intensely interested in all 
factors that help to build up the 
city. The county agent is Victor 
Rockwell, a live wire. Two years 
ago a representative of the Federal 
Government made a survey of the 
St. Maries section to. ascertain its 
possibilities from the apiarists’ 
standpoint. His report is said to 
have been that there was ample 
room for at least 2,000 colonies. The 
present total is probably not more 
than 100 colonies. One of the best 
‘nectar-producing plants in the dis- 
trict is the fireweed, which is won- 
derfully abundant and which yields 
nectar from early spring until killing 
frosts arrive in the late fall. Wide 
areas of cut-over lands surround St. 
Maries, in addition to the usual cul- 
tivated fields, and the pasture for 
bees is described as excellent. The 
market is unusually good. 

Spokane, Wash., News Bureau. 


VIRGINS NEED ROYAL JELLY 
By Jay Smith 

In the September number of the 

American Bee Journal, page 307, Ar- 
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thur C. Miller asks for the experi- 
ence of others concerning whether or 
not royal jelly is necessary for vir- 
gin queens. Your experience, Mr. 
Miller, corresponds with mine . For 
a number of years I used nursery 
cages for the virgins to hatch in, cag- 
ing the cell about 24 hours before 
time for it to emerge. I noticed that 
the newly-hatched virgins “sorter 
had a hankerin’” for royal jelly and 
would clean it all out of the cells. 
Sometimes they would gnaw down 
into the base of the cell clear to the 
wooden base, probably hoping to 
strike another jelly vein. Many 
would be found dead in the holes 
they made. I know my style of candy 
did not ‘suit, so I placed a little honey 
in the cages; but this did not seem to 
satisfy that craving after jelly. 

I then began to reason that if the 
virgin required jelly, probably in her 
natural environment the nurse bees 
fed it to her, and if that was the case, 
nice, fresh, warm jelly is as much 
better than hard, cold, dried-up jelly 
as a nice, ripe, delicious apple is bet- 
ter than dried apples. (Ever eat ’em? 
They are awful). 


This led me to make some experi- 
ments. Out of the same batch of 
cells I caged part and gave the oth- 
ers to nuclei without cell protectors. 
Those in the nuclej hatched first in 
most cases. Those hatching in cells 
were introduced to nuclei. Out 2f 
17 of each, 16 of the queens from the 
cells that were given to nuclei were 
laying before the first one from the 
17 hatched in cages was laying. Sub- 
sequent experiments gave about the 
same results. I frequently noticed 
that if a virgin was caged three days 
she mated three days later than if 
she had hatched among the bees. 
This proved to me that the virgin 
needs the attention of the nurse bees 
if the very best queen is to be 
reared; therefore I “junked” all my 
nursery cages and gave a naked cell 
to the colony or nucleus. 


For the same reason I abandoned 
the cell protector. In the first place, 
it does not do any good. It is well 
known that a colony will accept 2 
cell more readily than a virgin. So 
if they would not accept a cell and 
you put a protector around: it—why, 
they just appoint a vigilance com- 
mittee to keep an eye on that cell, 
and as soon as Miss Virgin pokes 
her head out they nab her and kill 
her. That is all they do to her ex- 
cept drag her out. 


But if you do not give them so 
ripe a cell, one that will hatch in 
about three days, it will work all 
right. Yes, but if you leave them 
queenless two days and give them 2 
naked cell that will hatch in one day, 
they will accept it too; so you have 
not saved anything by using the pro- 
tector, but you have gained a. whole 
lot by not using it.. The bees have 
access to the cell and thin down the 
wax and cluster about it, thereby 
giving it the proper incubation; and 
when the virgin comes out, there 
stand a row of nurses with mouths 
chuck full of jelly, ready to feed her. 


For the best results, we should 
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—- as close to bee nature as possi- 
€. 

Vincennes, Ind. 

(The editor applauds with both 
hands at these conclusions, for he 
had also tried the queen nursery, 
years ago, and did not like it. We 
always succeeded best when we kept 
close to nature). 


ILLINOIS FIELD MEET 


The demonstration meeting of 
September 10, at the home of A. L. 
Kildow, State Inspector, was ‘attend- 
ed by some 50 people, the greater 
number having come by automobile. 

The demonstration of both Ameri- 
can and European foulbrood inter- 
ested all present, for foulbrood ap- 
pears to be the order of the day 
throughout the United States. It is a 
good thing for novices to become ac- 
quainted with these diseases, as they 
are little to be feared if one watches 
for them and keeps them down. 

Professor Flint, of the University 
of Illinois, gave an interesting talk 
concerning the influence of bees 
upon fruit bloom fertilizing. He ex- 
plained how it was that apples and 
other fruits drop, shortly after 
bloom, when not fertilized. He stated 
that only thoroughly fertilized fruit 
grows to perfect form; that when the 
seed remains unfertilized in one of 
the carpels, or seed vessels of the 
fruit, that side of the fruit is imper- 
fect. This reminded us of the exhi- 
bition of this matter in the American 
Bee Journal, in December, 1912, 
which shows conclusively that there 
is such a thing as imperfectly fer- 
tilized fruit. 

Mr. H. H. Parke, of the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture, spoke 
upon the general need of more edu- 
cation on all matters of farm infor- 
mation, the industry of beekeeping 
being among those requiring greater 
attention than it has already re- 
ceived. In this connection, Mr. Kil- 
dow stated that government bulle- 
tins are often too scientific for the 
ordinary farmer, and that there is 
need of more elementary explana- 
tions, with the use of as few scien- 
tific terms as possible, through the 
production of bulletins more adapted 
to the common school education of 
the average farmer. 

Attention was called to the fact 
that the present foulbrood law is in- 
adequate, more funds being needed 
to attend to the wants of suffering 
apiaries throughout the State during 
the busy season. The appropriation 
of a larger sum for the needs of 
beekeeping is necessary, and Illinois 
should be on a par with such States 
as Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 
sota in this matter. All those States 
spend more for foulbrood prevention 
and cure than Illinois. The present 
Illinois law gives a per diem of only 
$4 to its inspectors, which is hardly 
as much as is obtained by the least 
skilled laborer at the present day. 
The law, passed by the Legislature 
in 1911, needs revising. This was 
very plainly shown by the different 
speakers on the subject. 

A resolution was passed as follows: 

Resolved, That it is advisable to 
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have some one at the Illinois State 
University especially in charge of 
beekeeping, under the State Ento- 
mologist. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 and 
the beekeepers present expressed the 
wish that several such meetings be 
held within the State each summer. 


MATING QUEENS UPSTAIRS 


Dear Mr. Pellett: On page 85 of 
Practical Queen Rearing, you say to 
put a hive-body of empty combs over 
the excluder and body containing old 
queen and frame of brood below. 
Would a hive-body of foundation, 
full sheets, do if no combs could be 
had? Into the hive-body containing 
the brood, placed on top of the two 
lower bodies you say give a queen- 


cell? Would not a queen properly 
introduced work out instead of a 
cell? If not, why not? 

Iowa. 


To your first question I would say 
that I can see no reason why a hive- 
body of full sheets of foundation 
might not serve in case combs are 
not available. To the second will 
say that I have never tried introduc-— 
ing a queen to the upper story. If 
laying queens are available there is 
no particular need of introducing 
above, as the object of the method is 
to keep the colony together until a/ 
laying queen is available for the up- 
per story before a division is made. 
If the upper story is left in place for 
too long a time after the second queen 
begins to lay, one of the queens is 
likely to disappear. While this meth- 
od of mating a queen above the 
brood-chamber has been quite suc- 
cessful with me, many have written 
that it has failed with them. On the 
other hand, I have had numerous 
letters from those who have succeed- 
ed very well with it. Some write that 
they succeed better with two hive- 
bodies of combs between the lower 
hive containing the old queen and 
the one on top with a queen-cell. 
British Columbia beekeeper has re- 
versed the method and places the old 
queen above and leaves the queen- 
cell in the lower story. He states that 
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he seldom has a failure of the young 
queen mating and beginning to lay 
by this plan. In any case it is neces- 
sary to success that there still be 
sealed brood present when the young 
queen is mated and ready to lay. 
Otherwise she iis likely to be lost in 
an attempt to pass through the queen 
excluder and reach the brood-nest of 
the old queen. 
FRANK C. PELLETT. 


YOUNG QUEENS 
By E. S. Miller 


I am glad to note what Mr. C. P. 
Dadant says in the September num- 
ber in regard to 2-year-old queens. 
All my best colonies this season have 
been headed by queens reared in 
1918. In fact, queens reared from my 
best stock usually do better the sec- 
ond year. This has not been found 
true of those purchased. Whether it 
is due to injury in shipment or 
whether commercial breeders do not 
use the proper care in rearing good 
stock, I do not know. Probably the 
strain of bees has something to do 
with it. Then, there are localities 
where a protracted flow would tend 
to shorten the term of a queen’s use- 
fulness. 

Mr. George B. Dickerson’s report 
of rearing two laying queens in one 
hive reminds me that I have observed 
this occurrence twice within the last 
two months. The first was noticed 
during a heavy honey flow in a strong 
colony in a 10-frame hive with ex- 
cluder and two full-depth supers. In 
place of the old clipped queen pres- 
ent two or three weeks before, there 
were now two young laying queens, 
both on the same comb. In the sec- 
ond case a two-frame nucleus had 
been formed in a 12-frame hive with 
a ripe queen-cell. Ten days later, as 
the young queen seemed to be miss- 
ing, a second nucleus was formed at 
the opposite of the hive. In two 
weeks both queens were found to be 
laying. 

About mating queens from an up- 
per story, I would suggest that the 
following be tried, as it has been 
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Group of beekeepers at the Putnam, Illinois, field meeting 


found to work well on a few occa- 
sions: 

Put the old queen below with a 
frame of brood and empty combs or 
foundation. Next, place a queen ex- 
cluder, then one or more supers, then 
another excluder, and at the top of all 
place the brood with a ripe cell from 
your choice breeder. Shove the hive- 
body containing the brood and ce'l 
forward, just a little, so that the 


queen can get out at the back. The’ 


two excluders, being a considerable 
distance apart, will tend to prevent 
the virgin from “raising a rumpus” 
in the vicinity of her maternal ances- 
tor, a proceeding which may result iu 
the exodus of at least one queen and 
a portion of the bees. Somehow I 
cannot feel just right toward the fel- 
low who will bore an auger hole in a 
perfectly good beehive. 

It is not necessary to discard sec- 
tions which have become discolored, 
especially if the honey is to be sold 
locally. By the use of sandpaper 
they can be made to appear almost as 
good as new. If the number is 
large, a pulley belt or a grinder wheel 
replaced with a wooden disk, covered 
with coarse sandpaper may be used, 
but if there are only a few hundred, 
just place a sheet of the paper on a 
smooth board and rub the filled sec- 
tions over it. 

The following will bear repetition: 
To make a flour paste that will stick 
to tin, add a tablespoonful of honey 
to each teacupful of paste. Boil thor- 
oughly, but do not allow it to burn. 
Fresh paste should be made for each 
lot labeled. 

Wanted—The best method of dis- 

posing of cappings. We use a cap- 
ping melter after the extracting is 
= done, but it is a slow and tedious 
job. " 
In the spring of 1919 there was clo- 
ver, clover everywhere resulting, we 
might almost say, in not a drop of 
clover honey. Last spring it was dif- 
ficult to find a leaf of white clover 
anywhere, and the sequence—well, 
it has rained honey all summer. In 
the future I expect to leave prophecy 
to the other fellow. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 


IOWA CONVENTION 


The Iowa Beekeepers’ Convention 
will be held in connection with the 
Horticultural Congress, at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, November 17, 18 and 19. 
Secretary Paddock writes that they 


hope to make it the biggest and best 
convention in the history of the or- 
ganization. It has been decided to 
meet at Council Bluffs instead of Des 
Moines this year for two reasons: 
first, to accorimodate members in 
the western part of Iowa who felt 
that the convention should be moved 
to another city for an occasional 
meeting, and second, to enable those 
who intend to exhibit at the congress 
to attend the convention at the same 
time. The Mic west Horticultural Ex- 
position officials are co-operating with 
the beekeepers in every way possible 
and a liberal premium list has been 
offered for the beekeepers’ products. 
It is hoped that there will be a large 
display of bees and honey to justify 
their confidence. Live beekeepers will 
do well to take an exhibit and help 
advertise our product to the thou- 
sands of visitors who will attend the 
exposition, while helping to pay their 
own expenses to the convention from 
the premiums. 

Those who are interested can se- 
cure premium lists from Prof. F. B. 
Paddock, State Apiarist, Ames, Iowa. 
He will also supply programs of the 
convention when completed. 





Dr. A, F. Bonney, President Jowa Beekeepers’ 
ociation 
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| ODDS AND ENDS | 


Western New York Meeting 

The annual fall meeting of the 
Western New York Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association will be held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., at the Genesee Hotel, 
November 9 and 10. All interested in 
beekeeping or honey are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 





Apalachicola Crop Short 


Beekeepers complain that the puh- 
lication of a report to the effect that 
the crop of Tupelo honey was unus- 
ually good, had a bad effect on their 
market. It is stated that this report 
was unfounded and that there was 
not to be one-third of a crop in the 
Apalachicola district. Estimates 
which are above the true condition 
porn a tendency to depress the mar- 

et. 


Honey Supplants Sugar 


Italy is devising means to alleviate 
the beet sugar shortage. She has 
been urged to put more bees at work 
producing honey. Italy in 1917 had 
nearly 67,000 miles of railway, and 
at regular intervals along the lines 
are little houses where the railway 
employees, signalmen, track walkers 
and repairmen live. The manager of 
the National Institute for Agrarian 
Assistance recently recommended 
that they each be given a hive of bees. 
In conformity with the suggestion, 
the experiment is to be begun at 
once on the lines in the Province of 
Rome, and ‘if successful, it will be ex- 
tended to all the railways of Italy.— 
Exchange. 


Course in Beekeeping in Spokane 

Braving the worst thunder storm of 
the season 62 persons attended the 
opening lecture of the special course 
for beekeepers at Spokane. In charge 
of the course, which will last all win- 
ter, is George W. York. He will have 
associated with him several exper- 
enced apiarists and the course wi'l 
embrace practical work in some of 
the beeyards of the vicinity. The ini- 
tial attendance is regarded as excep- 
tionally satisfactory and an indica- 
tion of keen interest in bee culture. 
The opening meeting took place in 
the Chamber of Commerce assembly 
room and was devoted largely to an 
illustrated address. When the course 
was announced a local newspaper 
criticised the suggestion bitterly and 
denounced the idea of maintaining 
bees in the city. 


A Simple Cure for Ants 

During the early spring I moved 
several colonies of bees to the moun- 
tains, setting them on large flat rocks. 
About June 1 I noticed large red ants 
in great numbers, having made nests 
directly under the hives. I tried sev- 
eral remedies, without results. I 
then tried as follows; it worked to 
perfection: I placed two pieces of 
soft wood 3x4x18 inches, under each 
hive. These I coated with a heavy 
roofing composition made by the 
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High Grade Manufacturing Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, namely, Gilso Roof 
Paint. As it is very slow drying and 
has a strong odor, it not only re- 
moved the ants from the hives, but 
also from the rocks. 
A. F. REXFORTH, 
Harisburg, Pa. 


Note From England 

J. J. Kettle, in the British, Bee Jour- 
nal of September 9, spoke of a farmer 
selling honey in sections “under the 
hammer” at 2s 4d each. In normal 
‘times this would mean 58 cents in 
U. S. money. Under present exchange 
conditions it means only about 42 
cents per section. Mr. Kettle, who 
writes a very interesting department 
in the British Bee Journal under the 
heading of “A Dorset Yarn,” speaks 
of tilling 50 acres of land and em- 
ploying ten hands. Evidently they 
till the land more thoroughly there 
than we do here, for a farmer of IIli- 
nois with 50 acres would rarely have 
any help at all, but his horses and 
machinery. 


The Indiana State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation claims the gain of 40 new 
members during the month of August. 
Marion County heads their list of 
members with 40 beekeepers. This is 
taken from the Monthly Letter. Those 
interested should write to C. O. Yost, 
Secretary, State House, Indianapolis. 


Remedies of Olden Days. 

For dysentery and other diseases of 
the adult bee, Columella (De Re 
Rustica, A. D. 45) recommended 
feeding them good honey mixed with 
pomegranate seeds or bark boiled 
with wine. This made a tonic and 
the wine evidently lost its alcohol in 
boiling. ~ 


Merriam in Central America 

H. S. Merriam, formerly of San 
Marcos, Calif., and son of Col. G. F. 
Merriam, well-known to American 
beekeepers, is now in Central Amer- 
ica, handling several large apiaries. 
Those countries, with such warm cli- 
mate, have an almost continuous 
honey flow. 


The Tin and Glass Market 

Friction-top cans and glass jars 
are becoming easier to get; although 
there is no reduction in price. Five- 
gallon cans are still very scarce and 
high in price. In June one glass com- 
pany reported orders for a thousand 
carloads which they were unable to 
move. 


Iowa Men in. Louisiana 

A. G. Kuersten and W. F. Reppert, 
formerly of Burlington, Iowa, are 
now rearing bees on shares for G. 
Frank Pease, at Shreveport, La. They 
report a crop of two or more car- 
loads. Their honey at Burlington is 
yet to be extracted, but the crop will 
be small. 


Longevity in the Use of Honey 

Dr. Miller, who lived to 89, used 
honey for sweetening, and ate honcy 
every day. But he was not the first 
man to consider honey as a help to 
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the lengthening of life. Diophanes, 
a Greek writer of heroic days, wrote: 
“Eating only bread and honey gives 
long life.” Hippocrates, the “Father 
of Medicine,” 400 years B. C., wrote 
that honey is nourishing and gives a 
clear complexion, and a healthy ap- 
pearance to aged people. 


Mexico 
Mexico is rapidly developing in bee- 
keeping. The Dadant-Blatt hive, of 
European countries, is generally used 
there. This hive is practically the 
same as the modified Dadant hive. 


New Bee Escape 
A four-way bee-escape has been de- 
vised and is soon to be put on the 
market by the G. B. Lewis Company. 


Better Freight Service 

Freight shipments are now moving 
more freely. Shipments taking two 
weeks for delivery in the spring, are 
now going through in four or five 
days. 

Railroads of the United States have 
recently placed orders for more than 
a million steel cars for delivery as 
soon as possible. Parties acquainted 
with the steel markets insist that there 
will be no reduction in steel prices 
for eighteen months or more, owing 
to the enormous demand for all sorts 
of material by the railroads. 


Leaking Barrels 
The writer recently examined a 
shipment of six barrels of honey 
which had been shipped contrary to 
railroad regulations; six-hoop barrels 
of white pine. All were leaking badly 
and robber bees were busy. Only 
hardwood barrels should be used for 
shipping honey, and these should 

have at least eight hoops. 


A Good Crop 
L. L. Andrews, of California, re- 
ports a crop of sixty tons of honey 
for 1920. 


Second-hand Cans 
Many of the larger bottlers of 
honey dispose of second-hand five- 
gallon cans to oil and paint compa- 
nies. They bring relatively a low 
price, but this is far better than 
trying to use them again for honey. 


A New Beeman in Texas 
W. C. Collier, of Goliad, Texas 
writes announcing the arrival of a son 
during early September. Mr Collier 
will be remembered as one of Texas’ 
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largest beekéep “ote was a repre- 
sentative at apt Producers’ 
League in Kansas City last winter 
and while north visited Hamilton. 


A Live Texan 
E. G. LeStourgeon, of Texas, visited 
Hamilton on his way back from 
the Watertown meeting. A more dy- 
namic man than LeStourgeon is hard 
to find. With the aid of his Texas 
associates he has made a great suc- 
cess of the Texas Honey Producers’ 
Association, and if given proper sup- 
port, should make something of the 

Honey Producers’ League. 


The Fall Crop 
The honey crop in the fall regions 
has been short, about half of last 
year. Heartsease and aster yielded 
little and the fall honey, therefore, 
was practically all from Spanish nee- 
dle and of a rich goldenrod color. 


A Tight Truck Body 
The Sunny South Apiaries of Texas 
have a truck sufficiently tight that 
Mr. LeStourgeon, the manager, was 
able to restock his private pond 
with fish hauled from a distance, us- 
ing the truck as a tank. 


A Vacation Trip 
A fall trip in a houseboat has its 
attractions. Such a trip is being 
made from Meredosia, on the Illinois 
River, to the Gulf, by a beekeeper, 
Mr. Jas. Grover, of Hersman, IIl. 


Scott County Beekeepers Meet 

The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
has organized a number of county 
branches. One of these is the Scott 
County Beekeepers’ Association, 
which held an outdoor meeting at the 
farm of Chas. W. Lau, on Septem- 
ber 21. More than 50 persons were 
in attendance. Mr. J. H. Paarmann, 
curater of the Davenport Academy 
of Sciences, is the Secretary, and the 
members credit much of the success 
of the organization to him. 

The Lau farm is a place of unusual 
interest to the beekeeper, for in addi- 
tion to a well-kept apiary, there is a 
large collection of trees which are 
seldom seen in Iowa. There were a 
number present who had never seen 
the yellow-wood, tulip tree or tulip 
poplar, tupelo gum and others which 
are far-famed sources of fine honey. 
Mr. Lau has spent a life-time in 
gathering a magnificent collection of 
forest tree , some of which have been 
growing for many years. In addition 





Scott County, Iowa, beekeepers taking it easy while they listened to E. M. Atkins 
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to those mentioned, there are several 
species of magnolia, European white 
thorn and a number which are not 
of value for honey. 

M. H. Hoffman, the County Agent, 
co-operates with the County Associa- 
tion and lends every assistance to 
making the meetings a success. The 
county branches of State Associa- 
tions are doing much to sustain ir- 
terest in beekeeping and to raise the 
standard of the craft. 


Central Plant 


Probably a small per cent of bee- 
keepers in the East and South use 
the central plant in outapiary work. 
It is used more in the west. Good 
roads and steady, long honey flows 
are desirable with this system. 


Sugar Prices 

Raw sugar is selling in New York 
at 7% cents, while refined sells at 
wholesale from 11 to 14 cents. Opin- 
ions are div ded on the future of the 
sugar market. Many authorities 
claim stil! a world shortage and ex- 
pect a rise in price as soon as a ma- 
jor portion of the beet sugar crop 
is disposed of. 


Beemen at Watertown 


Twenty of the well-known produc- 
ers of honey and buyers of honey and 
beekeepers’ supplies visited Water- 
town, Wis., September 15 to 17, where 
an informal program was put on for 
their benefit by the G. B. Lewis Com- 
pany. Plans were discussed for the 
stabilizing of the honey market, and 
some definite projects outlined to ac- 
complish this. 

The guests were entertained at 
Lake LaBelle, Oconomowoc, at the 
Majestic Hotel, and lunches were 
served each day at the Elks’ Club, 
Watertown. Auto trips around near- 
by lakes served as a diversion from 
the business conferences. Prof. H. F. 
Wilson, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Dr. S. B. Fraker, State De- 
paitment of Agricultffre, appeared 
on the program, along with some of 
the other honey producers. 


Muscatine County Meeting 
The beekeepers of Muscatine Coun- 
ty, Iowa, met on September 30. In 
spite of unfavorable weather, which 
spoiled the plans for a picnic, a 


goodly number gathered to enjoy 
talks on practical beekeeping. 
Demuth to Medina 

The announcement has_ recently 


been made that George S. Demuth, of 
the Bureau of Entomology will as- 
sume editorial charge of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture on November 1. Mr. De- 
muth has shown himself to be a very 
capable man, both as a practical bee- 
keeper and as assistant to Dr. Phil- 
lips. Gleanings is to be congratulated 
on the addition to its staff. 


Atkins to Leave Iowa 
E. W. Atkins, who has served the 
bcekeepers of Iowa as extension lec- 
turer under joint supervision of the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology and the 
Extension Departmc™‘ of Iowa State 
College of Agricultu:c, has resigned, 
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to take effect on November 1. After 
that date Mr. Atkins will be em- 
ployed by the service department of 
the G. B. Lewis Company, of Water- 
town, Wis. 

Many beekeepers will regret Mr. 
Atkins’ decision to leave the exten- 
sion work. He worked for a time in 
the States of Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, later giving all his time to 
Yy>wa. His work has been very suc- 
cessful and he has many friends in 
the States mentioned, as well as in 
Canada, where he spent some time 
as assistant to the Dominion Apiarist 
at Ottawa. 


H. B. Parks Resigns 
H.. B. Parks has resigned his posi- 
tion as apiculturist at the Experi- 
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ment Station at College Station, Tex. 
Mr. Parks was for a time extension 
lecturer in beekeeping at the Texas 
Agricultural College; later taking the 
position at the Experiment Station. 
He is shortly to enter the employ of 
the Texas Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation at San Antonio. Mr. Parks has 
had a varied experience, having spent 
some time in Alaska, as well as being 
stationed in South Carolina and Mis- 
souri before locating in Texas. The 
Texas station has experimental api- 
aries in several localities, and a great 
deal of work under way. Texas bee- 
keepers will regret having Mr. Parks 
leave his position as apiculturist, but 
since he is to remain in the employ of 
the co-operative organization, will 
still be in their service. 
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We answer as many questions as space will permit, in order received. 


When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer by mail. 


We now receive 


more questions than we can answer in the Journal. 


Eight-Frame Hive—Strong Colony 

1. Is it possible that a small hive, such as 
an 8-frame Langstroth, would be the best in 
certain localities? Mr. P. Scheuring did not 
make this claim, but said he could make good 
with it, but others may succeed with larger 
hives. He tried the 10-frame but abandoned it. 

2. I would like to know how many frames 
should be covered with bees in an 8-frame hive 
to be considered strong when taken from their 
winter quarters? When would you call it 
weak? 

8. Does Wisconsin University give courses 
in beekeeping? How long does it take for a 
complete course? 

4. How is the name “Dadant” pronounced? 

WISCONSIN. 

Answers.—1. The 8-frame hive would prob- 
ably be best in a locality where the season 
was early enough and short enough to pre- 
vent the queen from developing her full 
laying capacity in time for the crop. We don’t 
know of any such locality, but it may exist. 

2. A strong colony, in an 8-frame hive, ought 
to have at least 6 spaces covered with bees at 
the end of the winter. It would be very weak 
if it covered only 3 or 4. : 

8. Yes. Write to H, F. Wilson, Madison, 
Wis., for details of course. 

4. Pronounce it “Day-dent,” accent on both 
syllables. That is not the French way, but 
we are all Americans, are we not? 


Paste—Balled Queen 


1. Please give me a good receipt for a paste 
that will make the labels stick on glass and tin. 

2. This spring I united several colonies on 
the Alexander plan. A few days ago one of 
the colonies showed unusual activity, so inves 
tigating, I found the lower queen out in front 
of the hive being balled, and the upper queen, 
a beautiful Italian, going about her business 
as if nothing happened. I liberated the balled 
queen and attempted to run her in, but the 
bees would not allow this, and would have 
nothing to do with their former queen. The 
queen was clipped about a week before, so she 
could not fly, To save the queen I introduced 
her to a nucleus and she seems to be working 
again. Can you give me any information on 
this? MICHIGAN. 

Answers.—1. We make paste with flour and 
water. Dilute the flour well, making a liquid 
about like thin cream. Then heat over a fire, 
stirring all the time to keep from burning. As 
soon as it begins to thicken, take it off. Thin 
labels stick well with this paste. Thick labels 
sometimes peel off. Some add a little honey 
while making the paste, to make it stick bet- 
ter. 


When a large amount of paste is needed 


it is cheaper to buy it of a manufacturer. 

2. Your experience shows that bees will 
often refuse to have two queens in One hive, 
even if they are separated by an éxcluder. 
There is nothing strange in this.. The strange 
thing is that bees often accept two queens, as 
it is against their instinct. i 


Worthless Queen 

We are two brothers, 13 and 14 years old. 
Have become interest.i in bees and finally 
bought two swarms. One was an old colony 
in a home-made hive. This one sent out two 
large swarms and a third small swarm. As 
near as we can tell, the first ones are O. K., 
but the third one has a lot of brood, and little 
honey. This one is on 6 frames in an 8- 
frame hive. The old parent colony has a 
lot of honey, but almost no brood. Evidently 
the queen is laying but little. Will you tell 
us how we can unite the two colonies for win- 
ter? The frames are not removable in the 
parent colony (as the combs are built so ir- 
regular) and they are not the same size as the 
standard hives. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Answer.—From your description, it is prob- 
able that the queen in the old hive is worth- 
less, since you say the hive has but little brood. 
Tf the hive has plenty of honey, it may be well 
to kill its queen and unite the small colony 
with it. Drive the bees out of the old hive, 
find the queen and kill her. Then set the 
weaker colony with the brood on top of the 
old hive, or under it. By and by, when all 
its brood has hatched, you may remove the 
small hive and shake all its bees in front of 
the other. In order to get them to unite with- 
out fighting, it may be advisable to place a 
sheet of paper between the two hive bodies 
when you place one hive on top of the other. 
When you move the small colony, you will 
have to smoke and disturb them greatly so 
they may take notice of the fact that their 
hive is being moved to another spot. There is 
always a chance for the loss of some bees 
when you move them to a new spot. 


Moth Prevention 


Here is my plan for taking care of extracting 
combs. I have been giving it a thorough test 
for years, and I know it to be a success. This 
season I have taken out combs in perfect con- 
dition that were put away three years ago. 

My plan is to put them away in super hives, 
or other containers, alternating an empty 
frame with each comb, so as to not allow any 
two combs to com in contact. In tiering up 
the containers I use strips of wood (one-quar- 
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ter inch square is sufficient), a piece across 
the frame at each end; and it is well to use 
them to start on. I do not allow any two 
containers to touch each other, nor the wall. 
The combs thus’ entilated and isolated from 
each other give the moths no chance to gen- 
erate heat to start on. 

Of course, the combs could be spaced with- 
out the empty frames, but it would be difficult 
to handle the container without the combs 
sliding together. So, to make sure, I keep a 
supply of empty frames. 

few times I have left some supers full of 
combs, thinking I would fix them, and then 
neglected to do it. I invariably lost the 
combs. 

I want to emphasize the necessity of thor- 
oughly isolating the combs and containers. 

IOWA. 


Answer.—The above method worked well .or 
us when combs were kept in a _ repository 
where the temperature did not get high 
enough for the moths to keep warm without 
the generation of heat produced by their con- 
gregating together.—Editor. 


Excluders 

I have several stands of bees, running for 
extracted honey, using an 8-frame hive with 
an excluder and a full depth of body, with full 
sheets of foundation for a super. 

The bees do not seem to work through the 
excluder at all, as not any of the foundation 
above is drawn out. Have had three swarms 
come off in the last few days and can not un- 
derstand why they do not work in the su- 
pers. ‘ 

My bees are Italians and the hive bodies 
seem to be full of honey and brood, and yet 
the bees will not go above to work. 

ILLINOIS. 

Answer.—This shows that the excluder acts 
according to its name, not only on the queen 
and drones, but to a certain extent on the 
workers. 

Try putting the super and excluder below 
the brood-chamber for 8 or 4 days. I believe 
the bees will start to work in those supers at 
once. Change them back to the top as soon 
as you find them at work in them. 


Double-walled Hives, Swarms, Etc. 
1. Does a double-walled hive need shade? 
2. How can you build up a nucleus (two- 

frame) to cover 10 frames, at least, at the 

beginning of winter, when wintered outside in 

a double-walled hive? , 

3. Does a colony hang out before swarming? 

4. When you see a colony hanging out pre- 
paring to swarm, can anything be done to 
prevent it? 

_5. 1 am rather small to hive a swarm by 

lifting the old hive off its place (12 years). Is 

there any other w.y to do it? 

6. Is there any way to tell if a colony has 
swarmed? 

7.Is there any use in my rearing drones to 
mate my queens when there are 150 hives 
about a mile and a quarter away that have 
some drones? OREGO 

Answers.—1. A double-walled hive needs 
less shade than a single-wall, especially if it 
has also a double top, or a roof. The sun does 
not reach the interior so readily. 

2. To build up a nucleus, if the season is 
not sufficient to enable them to fill up the hive, 
you can build them up by supplying them 
with full sheets of foundation from™time to 
time, a comb of brood and honey from some 
strong colony, giving the colony thus deprived 
of a comb a sheet of foundation in a frame, to 
replace it. 

3. Bees do not always hang out before 
swarming, neither do they always swarm when 
they hang out. 


. 
4. You can prevent a colony from per od 


by dividing it, or by giving it room, ventila- 
tion, or by moving it from the stand and plac- 
ing in its location a division or some nucleus 
which you want to strengthen. These meth- 
ods do not always succeed, but if you follow 
them you will have but few swarms. 

5. No need of moving a hive at all to gather 
a swarm. Cut the limb on which it hangs and 
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carry it to the empty hive and shake the bees 
on a sheet or cloth near the entrance. Or, if 
the- limb catunot be cut off, take an empty 
comb and place it near the swarm. In 9 cases 
out of 10 they will at once cover it, and you 
can then put them where you please. 

6. If a colony has swarmed less than an 
hour previous, you will usually find young 
bees, that cannot yet fly, in the grass in front 
of it. If you get there too late for that, you 
will ascertain whether they swarmed by open- 
ing the hive. If you find few bees only, some 
queen cells and no queen, it will be a sure 
sign. If the hive swarmed several days pre- 
vious, they will probably have a young queen 
not yet fertile and no egg: or young larve in 
the cells. but only sealed brood. 

7. No need of your rearing drones if there 
are even only 50 colonies rearing drones 
within a mile. The propability igs that your 
bees will rear enough drones anyway, even if 
you make no attempt at helping them to do it. 


Bees in House 


About two weeks ago a swarm of my bees 
went into a knot hole in the weatherboards of 
my house and are in the partition. I would 
like to get them out as soon as possible with- 
out killing them, and get them into a hive. The 
knot hole is only two feet away from the door 
and five feet from the ground. Could I smoke 
them out by driimng a hole below and put an 
empty hive near the knot hole, or do you 
know of any other way? NEW JERSEY. 


Answer.—The very best way is to smoke the 
bees enough to frighten them, and take off 
enough of the weatherboarding to uncover the 
combs. By boring a hole below the place 
where the swarm has its combs, you might 
drive them out, but if they have room either 
above them or in another partition, you may 
not succeed in getting them all. You need 
especially to get the queen. By removing the 
weatherboards you get the combs, brood, honey 
and all. You might try to smoke them out 
first. But if they are, as we surmise, in the 
upper part of the space, the proper place for 
them to come out would probably be at the up- 
per end of the space between the studding. 

By the use of a good nail puller, you could 
get that weatherboarding off without damag- 
ing it to any extent. 


Moving to Argentine 


Can bees be transported successfully from 
here to Argentine, and how should they be 
packed? I am going there and would like 
to take 6 nuclei or colonies. CALIFORNIA 


Answer.—Bees can undoubtedly be trans- 
ported successfully to Argentine. But had you 
not better first enquire whether they have bees 
there which you could buy cheaper than you 
can transport them? 

Wait till fall, which is their spring season. 
Select some good average colonies, with old 
combs and a medium amount of honey. Too 
much honey would make the combs liable to 
breakage. Put a screen both in the bottom- 
board and the cover, using a wire cloth about 
6 inches in diameter, well protected by cleats. 
Mark the hives “Handle with care, this side 
up; keep out of the sun.” Have them travel 
with you, as much as possible. If they are 
not rearing orood they need no water. When 
Mr. Harbison brought his bees from New 
York to California he gave them no water, and 
succeeded well, They need to be kept cool, 
right side up, and with as little disturbance 
as possible. 


Cork Vs. Leaves for Packing 


In your January, 1919 number appears a ta- 
ble of insulation values as may be- applied to 
beehives. Strange to say, granulated cork 
does not appear to have been a factor in the 
experiment which resulted in the table of val- 
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ues. Could you ascertain just where it would 
appear in the scale? I am making a couple of 
Jumbo hives to be packed 2 inches around 
and below with granulated cork. If, however, 
forest leaves are nearly as good as the cork I 
would, on account of the price, use them in- 
stead. Cork is 15c per pound. ONTARIO. 


Answer.—I would be inclined to favor gran- 
ulated cork, when compared to forest leaves. 
However, the table to which you refer gives 


the following insulating values: 
ge” RS PP 
Corrugated cardboard ..............ccccccce- 88 
i ae eaten 84% 
UTIL <I” Sc snsicsnicdineateteramniiamiicinnns a 
Forest leaves ............. Cucatanbeouetiin Gee 


Since forest leaves are shown as ahead of 
either planer shavings or mineral wool, 1 am 
tempted to consider them equil to granulated 
cork. In the absence,of a pobéitive test, and 
when we consider their low cost, I would take 
them in preference to anything else. Anyone 
who has seen how long it takes for the ground 
to freeze under a thick coat of dry forest 
leaves will have faith in them as a non-conduc. 
tor. 


Requeening 

When requeening is necessary before July 1, 
why cannot a queen-cell be allowed to mature, 
destroying the old queen just before the young 
queen emerges? 

Or take the frame with the queen-cell and 
place in an empty hive, and after this queen 
is mated destroy the old queen and add all 
brood and bees to the young queen? 

NEW YORK. 

Answer.—Either way is good. But you 
must be sure that the cells are protected so 
that the old queen cannot destroy them. No 
matter !ow you rear a young queen, it is al- 
ways better to have her ready before killing 
the old one. Be sure and have your young 
queens reared with plenty of warmth and 
plenty of food. That is the only way to get 
healthy, active queens. 


Death From Bee Sting 

On June 28, about 3:30 p. m., Hazel V. 
Kephart, 10 years old, was stung on the toe 
while playing on the lawn with other children, 
and in 30 minutes was dead. She became un- 
conscious in 10 minutes after being stung. A 
doctor was with her in about 6 minutes after 
being called, but no known method could re- 
vive her. 

Have beemen any record of a parallel case? 

WASHINGTON. 


Answer.—No, we have never read of any- 
thing so prompt and so dreadful. The child 
must have been of a very peculiarly nervous 
disposition. e 


Wintering—Shaking 

1. I keep my bees in a cellar with cement 
floor, and the cel) r seems to be quite dry; 
still a little moisture collects in them by 
spring. Would it be advisable to place some 
absorbing material on top of the frames, or 
what would you suggest? 

2. I shook one of my swarms last spring, and 
as a result got four supers of section honey, 
while the outer swarms produced only one or 
two. Shaking them makes them a little cross, 
though. Wouldn’t it be just as easy and less 
annoying to both the bees and operator, to 
drum the bees into an empty hive placed above 
the swarm? *I should think this should work 
just as well as the “shook method,” and would 
not thic method be all right in treating for 
foulbrood? 

3. Are not bees always a good deal more 
cross in the fall than at any other time? Mine 
always are, although I watch for robping. 

4. This year the honey flow lasted about two 
months. Is not such a season best for the 
production of comb honey? ‘ 

5. Is jt all right to winter “shook swarms’ 
and hives very strong in bees in one hive-body, 
or would you advise two? I keep my bees in a 
cellar. OUTH DAKOTA. 

Answers.—1. Perhaps your cellar does not 


have enough ventilation. Yet it 1equires very 
little to winter bees safely, in a dry cellar. 
Perhaps the temperature is a little too low. 
Some very good beekeepers say that if the 
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cellar is all below the frost line there will be 
very little condensation of moisture. Try to 
pile your hives with only a light quilt over 
the frames, without a cover and with full 
opening at the bottom: Let us know how you 
succeed with this method. We do not think it 
necessary to use absorbents in the cellar. 

2. Are you sure that the shaking was the 
cause of getting so much surplus? In that 
case you evidently had the bulk of the bees 
just in time for the harvest and not too many 
after that. You can drum the bees up into 
another hive, but for my part, I believe I 
would rather shake than drive. I would con- 
sider it too slow in treating for foulbrood. 

8. Yes. They seem to realize that the sea- 
son is nearing its end and to be afraid of mis- 
chief on the part of intruders. 

4. Yes, it gives them more time to build 
comb. 

5. Whether to winter in one or two hive- 
bodies depends upon the size of the hives. But 
Dr. Miller was very successful in wintering 
in only one body with 8-frame hives. They 
usually have enough honey for winter, espe- 
cially if placed in the cellar. 


DR. MILLER’S LAST ANSWERS 

Since Dr. Miller’s death, Mrs. 
Miller has returned to us a few let- 
ters with his answers. He left some 
unfinished work in his typewriter 
when he was taken ill for the last 
time. The following answers will be 
the last from Doctor Miller. 


Winter Problems 


1. My hives face southeast, away from the 
prevailing winds of winter. hey are 1o- 
cated high and are exposed to severe west and 
north winds during the winter. It is not pos- 
sible to move them to the cellar, which is 
heated; neither is it possible to move them 
to a less exposed position. What would »e 
the best way to winter the colonies under the 
circumstances? The temperature frequently 
falls to zero and below. 

2. Would you advise leaving the wall space 
as.a dead air space, or should I pack the space 
with some material? 

8. Should the small ventilator holes be closed 
in the cover above the chaff tray? 

4. what would be the best way to feed these 
colonies should it become necessary to do so? 

5. Two of the colonies are small. Would it 
be advisable to combine them in one hive? If 
so, how could they be combined to give them 
the benefit of the chaff tray when each of the 
two colonies has a queen which wou'd have to 
be kept separate from the cthcr one in some 
manner OHLO. 

Answers.—1. In soathern Ohio a dozble- 


walled hive ought to give enough protection to 
stand out in the open. Although you have some 
below-zero weather, it is not for long, and it is 
the continuous cold weather that’s hard on 
bees. 

2. Use packing. 

8. Probably better leave them open 

4. Dowt think of feeding in winter, but 
make sure that they have enough stores while 
the bees are still flying. It is not important 
what kind of feeder you use, but a popular way 
is to use the friction-top honey pails with holes 
punched in the covers, reversing the pails. 

5. Have a queen-excluder between the two 
hives, and have chaff tray only over the upper 
one. If very weak, unite into one, sacrificing 
one of the queens. 


A Queer Experience 

I -started a nucleus about three weeks ago 
with two frames of brood.and two queen-cells 
from a colony that had swarmed. One queen 
came out and the other cell was destroyed. 
After about 12 days the queen did not lay. 1 
found her outside, dead. I then gave them a 
piece of brood from another colony and they 
started 6 queen-cells about 9 days ago. 
August 15, I found both combss full of eggs, as 
I never saw a comb before, in fact, as much 
as 15 eggs in some cells and brood 3 to 5 days 


Today, © 
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old, but could not find a queen. Now where 
did those eggs come from.’ They could not 
have been laying workers, as they were not 
queenless long enough to get them. The eggs 
are compact, too, just as if a good queen laid 
them. The bees are in a small hive, just large 


enough for two combs. 
MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—As nearly as I can guess from the 
data given, I should say that laying workers 
are the culprits in the case. You say they were 
not queenless long enough. But bees are freaky, 
especially at doing something bad, and don't 
always follow the rules. Besides; they were 
queenless to all intents and purposes from the 
time you formed the nucleus, for the young 
queen or queens they had don’t count, as they 
probably never laid; at least they never lgid 
eggs that counted. The plurality of eggs in a 


_cell is not positive proof of laying workers, but 


leans in that way. The regularity of eggs is 
sometimes just as great as with a normal queen, 
especially if there are no drone-cells present. 


Granulation of Honey 


Would you be kind enough to let me know 
how they heat extracted honey so it won’t 
granulate? SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Answer.—lI’m sorry to say I don’t know of 
any satisfactory way to treat extracted honey 
so it will not granulate. But you can do as l 
did. Put on each package instructions for 
liquefying it, taking it for granted that it 
always will granulate. Doing that way I never 
had a complaint. 


Moving Bees 


I have just bought four hives of bees in 10 
frame hives with extracting supers (shallow). 
I have been trying to close the hives up at 
night when the bees are all in. The bees have 
never gone in enough these hot nights to 
close them up. Please tell me how to move 
the hives half a mile and get all the bees. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Answer.—Give ventilation abundantly by 
every means you can. Raise the hive and raise 
the cover. Sprinkle or spray the hive and the 
bees until the bees go in. But don’t overdo 
the business, for if you throw too heavy a lot 
of water on them the bees will just stay in a 
wet mass without stirring. Just spray lightly 
and patiently on the edge of the cluster and 
drive them. But after you have fastened them 
in and moved them, that evening or early next 


morning, you will find that some of the bees 
for the next day or two will return to the old 


place if it is not more than’a mile away. lt 
will help against this if you set up a board in 
front of the entrance, and if it is in the morn- 
ing, before opening the entrance pound on 
the hive until the bees set up a roaring. In 
spite of this, some may go to the old stand, so 
set a hive to deceive them, putting in the hive 
a comb with a little honey in it, and possibly 
some brood, although a dry comb may do. 
Then take these bees to the new place, repeat- 
ing if necessary. 


How to Know a Good Queen 

1. How can you gauge or judge the quality 
or desirability of a queen? 

2. How can a “failing queen” be identified? 

3. Should anything be done in the fall to in- 
duce brood-rearing to ensure a strong colony? 

4. what improvement in one’s bees may be 
expected as a result of always making increase 
from the best queen? Is there anything of 
value published on methods of improving bees 
by selection or breeding? ILLINOIS. 

Answers.—1. A queen is judged much as a 
cow is judged—by her work. Only in the case 
of the queen she is judged not so much by 
her own direct performance as by the per- 
formance of her worker progeny. Other things 
being equal, the colony which yields the larg- 
est amount of honey has the best queen in the 
apiary. 


November 


2. A failing queen will show patchy work 
Instead of having the comb evenly and com 
pactly filled with worker-brood, there will bx 
more o less empty cells mixed in with th 
worker-brood, and especially she will shov 
drone-brood in wo ker-cells. These cells, whe: 
sealed, instead of showing a plain, flat surface 
as normal worker-.rood should, will look lik: 
a lot of little marbles vecause of the rounded 
form of the capping of each worker-cell that 
has drone-brood in it. I know it is commonly 
advised to replace a failing queen, and in gen- 
eral it may be advisable, but in my own practice 
I generally leave it to the bee. to supersede 
their queen when in their judgment it should 
be done, and generally find my confidence wel! 
placed. 

8. With a good strain of bees and in a good 
locality, it is unnecessary to do anything. If, 
however, the flow of honey ceases early enough 
to stop the rearing of brood long before the 
weather becomes cool—say in August in your 
locality—then it may be advisable to resort 
to light and continuous feeding, so as to in 
duce the queen to lay and have a stock of 
young bees for winter. A young queen is 
likely to lay later than an old one. 

4. The improvement to be expected depends 
on what you start with. If you start with bees 
that are hustlers, your best efforts at improve- 
ment will be rather limited in results, out stul 
may pay well. Start with bees that are very 
poor, introduce a queen of the best kind and 
continue to breed from the best, and in a very 
few years you may quadruple your annual 
take of honey. 

I know of no monogram on the subject, out 
much will be found scattered among apicul- 
tural literature,an* among back numbers of 
the different bee journals. Not very long ago 
the subject was especially discussed in two dif- 
ferent numbers of the American Bee Journal. 


Robbing, Swarming, Etc. 


1. While yesterday and the day before, giv- 
ing colonies the Demaree, there evidently was 
considerable robbing—to some extent dead bees 
in consequence. A day after all seems re- 
quieted. Is this robbing serious enough 30 
that it should influence one? How do the most 
enterprising beekeepers act in such situation as 
just portrayed? 

2. On the 24th of July I met with a few 
comb-honey colonies that this season have not 
shown any symptoms of swarming, which were 
in about as fine a condition as is possible— 
full of brood in all stages, eggs and _ bees. 
Would you have removed some of the frames 
of capped brood, or trusted to good luck that 
= cy non-swarming they would continue as thus 
ar 

8. As to the Demaree, where is it best to 
place frames with eggs, under or above ex- 
cluder? PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answers.—1. I’m not sure exactly what the 
most enterprising beekeepers would do in such 
a situation, but I would hardly expect to ¢» 
much Demareeing at a time when robbinz 
would result in dead bees. For, with prope: 
care on the pzrt of the beekeeper, there is not 
likely to be robbing at a time when bees nec: 
treatment to keep them from swarming. i! 
they have gone to the last of July withow= 
needing any treatment, and there is at that 
time so little yield that they are bad about 
robbing, it would hardly seem that they would 
be very strongly bent on swarming. But hav 
ing begun, I think I should crowd it through 

2. I should most likely do as you did—in 
deed, most certainly. So long as a colony ©: 
its own accord shows: no tendency towar¢ 
swarming, nothing better can be done _ tha: 
to let it alone and be thankful. 

8. Except one frame with perhaps not muci 
brood, all brood should go above the ex 
cluder, so that would put all eggs above ex 
cept in that one frame. . 
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HONEY PRODUCERS’ LEAGUE 

There will be a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee and friends of the 
National Honey Producers’ League in 
connection with the Chicago North- 
western Beekeepers’ convention at 
the Great Northern Hotel at Chicago 
on December 6 and 7. The new or- 
ganization is just now at a critical 
stage and with sufficient support 
from the beekeepers will achieve 
great success. All beekeepers inter- 
ested in a live National organization 
are invited to meet with the execu- 
tive committee and help formulate 
plans for the future. 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ ITEM 

The Beekeepers’ Item announces a 
raise in subscription price from 50 
cents to one dollar per year, to take 
effect with the beginning of the new 
volume. The size will be increased 
to 32 pages. When it is considered 
that everything else has increased 
in price from 100 to 500 per cent, 
subscription rates of bee publications 
are still extremely low. Here is one 
place where the consumer gets more 
than he pays for. 

Although the Item deals primarily 
with Texas beekeeping, it is of in- 
terest to beemen everywhere. It is 
an interesting and newsy publication 
that is read with much interest. As a 
rule, when one visits a wide-awake 
beekeeper he is found to be a careful 
reader, not only of one good maga- 
zine relating to his special trade, but 
several. The cost of subscription is 
so small in proportion to the benefits 
received, that a beekeeper who takes 
his business seriously will get sug- 
gestions worth many times the cost 
from any well edited bee publication. 


SWEET CLOVER 

(Eber Lewis, Superior, Neb., close to 
the north line of Kansas, with 160 
acres of sweet clover, sold $3,335 
worth of seed, after pasturing 200 
head of cattle on it all season. L. W. 
Benson says that land is now worth 
$50 an acre more than it was before 
the sweet clover was put upon it. 





Chicago Northwestern Association 
The Chicago Northwestern Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention on Monday and 
Tuesday, December 6 and 7, at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. An 
unusually good program is being ar- 
ranged and many prominent bee- 
keepers from a number of States have 
signified their intention of being 
present. A copy of the program will 
be mailed upon application to the 
Secretary. JOHN C. BULL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Michigan’s Efficiency 
If any of our Michigan beekeepers 
fail'to secure the “Beekeeper’s Let- 
terj” published monthly by B. F. 
Kindig, of the Michigan Department 
of . Entomology, they are losing a 
treat. Those letters are full of life 

and indispensable information. 


A NEW BEE BOOK 
“Dadant’s System of Beekeeping” 
Price $1.00. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manz- 
agement, Circulation, Etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of American Bee Journal, 
published monthly at Hamilton, IIli- 
nois, for November, 1920: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, } 
County or Hancock. =. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Dadant, who having been duly 
sworn cccording to law, deposes and says that 
she is the Business Manager of the American 
Bee Journal, and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, ‘required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 448, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, associate editor, managing editor 
and business managers are: 
oe eae American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 


Editor, C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

7— Editor, Frank C. Pellett, Hamil- 
ton, ° 
es Editor, M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, 


metsiness Manager, V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, 


2. That the owners are: 
C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 
H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 
V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill, 
Leon Saugier, Hamilton, Iil. 
L. Dadant, Hamilton, Iil. 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 
os. Saugier, Hamilton, IIl. 
hat the known bondholders, yo 
and other security holders —s or holding 
1 per cent or more of the to amount of 


bona, mortgages or other securities, are: 
one. 
. (Signed) VALENTINE DADANT. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th 
day of October, 1920. 
MARY McCOY, Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 17, 1924. 
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FACKAGE BEES AND PURE ITALIAN 
QUEENS—Booking orders now for spring 
delivery. Circular free. . E. Wing, 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


FOR SALE—15 colonies Italian bees, 14 comb- 

honey supers, 5 brood supers, 40 brood- 
combs, 15 cases cans, $175 if taken at once. 
5947 S. Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY—1 good Italian 
queen, 1 frame emerging brood, 1 pound live 
bees, price complete $6.50. Queen introduced. 
mated, laying enroute; loss in transit replaced 
if noted on express tag by agent; no disease 
in State. References given. Orders booked, 
May delivery, one-fifth cash 
Jess Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 


NUCLEI for 1921—We beg to advise those 
who intend to purchase nuclei to enter their 
orders early in order to be certain of being 
able to obtain them, as the demand greatly ex- 
ceeded the supply during the past season, and 
the majority of late orders went unfilled. We 
are now booking orders for three-frame nu- 
clei of Italian bees, with Italian queen, at 
$6.50 Hybrid bees, with guaranteed pure 
Italian queen, at $5.50. Terms, one-third down 
with order. No disease, safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Iri-h Bros., 
Doctortown, Wa. 


FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens; un- 
tested, $1.25 each; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Select 
untested, $1.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. T. Perdue & Sons, 
R. No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
FOR SALE—Goldens that are true to name. 
Select untested, one, $1.50; 6, $7.50; 12, 
$13.50; 50, $55; 100, $100. 
Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Large hardy, prolific queens, 3- 
banded J*alian only. Pure mating and safe 
arrival guaranteed. One queen, $1.30; 6, $7.50; 
12, $13.50; 100, $110. , 
Buckeye Bee Co., Box 448, Massillon, Ohio. 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 
Goldens, $2; tested, $8; banded, $1.50; tested, 
$2.50; six or more 10 per cent less. 
Clover Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo, Neb. 


























CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements accepted 
for less than 85 cents. Count each initial or 
number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the 20th of the month preceding 
date of issue. -If intended for classified de- 
partment it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 


DAY-OLD QUEENS—Superior improved Ital- 
ians, mailed in safety introducing cages. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed any- 
where in the U S. and Canada. Send for cir- 
cular. Order in advance. Prices, April to Oc- 
tober, 1, 75c; 12, $7.20; 100, $60. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 


A. I. ROOT STRAIN of leather-colored Ital- 

ians that are both resistant and honey gath- 

erers. The queens and bees need no recom- 

mendation for they speak for themselves. Un- 

tested, one, $1.50; six, $8.40; twelve, $15. Se- 

lect untested, one, $2; tested, one, $2.50; select 
tested, one, $3. For larger amounts write, 
A. J. Pinard, Morgan Hill, Calif. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Golden or leather 

colored, packages and nuclei; 1 untested 
queen, $1.50; 6, $7.50; 12, $13.50; 50, $55; 100, 
$100; virgins, 50c each; packages, 24 and un- 
der, $2.25 per pound; 25 and over, $2 per 
pound; nuclei, 1-frame, -$4;:2-frame, $6; 3- 
frame, $7.50; queens extra. One-story 10- 
frame colony with queen, $12. 

Golden Star Apiaries, 
R. 3, Box 166, Chico, Calif. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. J. H. M. Cook. 
1Atf 84 Cortland St.. New York Citv 























FOR SALE—10 hives of bees in 10-frame 
standard hives, with 1 section super on each, 
$10; and 10 sectional hives, $8, with one super. 
Plenty winter stores. L. A. Schwab, 
1340 Merchant St., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Hardy Italian queens, $1 each 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


1920 PRICES for “She Suits Me” queens. 

Untested Italian queen, from May 15 to 
June 15, $1.50. each. After June 15, $1.80 
each; $12.60 for ten; $1.10 each for 25 or 


more. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
FOR SALE—After April 15, our golden Ital- 
ian queens, untested, one $1.50 or $15 per 
doz.; select untested, one, $1.75 or $18 per 
doz.; tested, $8 each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Tillery Bros., 
R, 5, Georgiana, Ala. 
“QUALITY” THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


from excellent stock; untested queens, 1, 
$1.50; 6 for $7.50; 12 for $13.50; 50 for $55; 


100 for $100. N. J. 
1185 Bird Ave., San Foo Cae, 
BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS— 
circular gives 














Booking orders now. Free 
prices, etc. See larger elsewhere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, 
E. B. Ault. Prop. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 


15,000 lbs.’ fancy, choice, extra well ripened, 
white clover extracted honey, in new 60-lo 
cans, at 20c. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat honey at 
reduced prices, any style container. A post 
card will bring our quotations. 
The Deroy Taylor Co., Wayne Co., 
Newark, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey, $15 per 
60-lb. can. , J. I. Stimpson, Houston, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Finest Michigan raspberry, bass- 
wood and clover honey in 60-lb. cans, 25c 
per pound. Free sample. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, 2 cans per case. 
Bert Smith, Romulus, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Extracte honey in 60-lb. cans. 
Wesley Koch, Kingsley, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Honey, very fine quality extract- 
ed, one 60-lb. can $15, two 60-lb. cans $29. 
Fancy and No. 1 comb, 24 sections in case,$7; 
6 and 9 cases in carrier, 
Wm. Glatter, Sartoria, Neb. 





HONEY—Supply your customers, fin -t alfalfa- 
clover honey, extra strong cases, any quan- 
tity, $24 case of two 5-gal. cans; $13.50 case of 
six 10-lb. pails; $14.10 case of 12 5-lb. pails, all 
o. b. here. Cash with order. Reference, 
First National Bank here. Sample 20c. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey in 
car lots. If interested write for sample. 
- D. Beals, Oto, lowa. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey, 

$27.50 per<case of two 60-lb cans. Selected 

No. 1 comb honey, 24 sections to hy case, 8 
cases in a carrier, $7.50. Prices f. here. 
. Beals, Sin Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Very choice grade of sweet clo- 
ver extracted honey. 
Thos. Atkinson, Cozad, Neb.. 


FOR SALE—New crop clover extracted honey, 
two 60-pound cans to case, $30 per case; 5- 
pound pails, $1.50 each, packed 12 pails to 
case, or 80 to 50 to barrel. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WANTED — Extracted honey. State 
ae. Send sample, lowest cash price. 
P. Outzen, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, chargi ing but 5c a pound 
for wax renderin; Fred Muth Co., 
204 W: St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WARTED—Come and extracted honey. 
The L. H. Snider Apiaries, Auburn, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—Good second-hand double-deck 
comb honey shipping cases for 44x4Ax1H 
sections, 25 cents per case, f. o. b. Cincinnati; 
terms cash with —., 
c. W Weber & Co., 


2146 cua Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand empty 60-Ib. 
honey cans, two cans to the case, at 60c per 
case, f. o. b. Cincinnati. Terms cash with or- 
der. C. H W Weber & Co., 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








SEND us a list of goods wanted and will 
quote you lowest prices. We are os money- 
saving house. Price list free. Try wu 
. S. Duby & Son, St. aie Til. 





SITUATIONS 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 








WANTED—One or two good queen-rearing 
men to begin work February 15, 1921. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas. 





WANTED—By a large and financially respon- 

sible corporation operating in California and 
Nevada, several experienced beemen and Ssev- 
eral helpers. Good wages and permanent posi- 
tion 12 months a y ar. Financial referencs fur- 
nished if desired. Give age, experience and 
full particulars in first letter. Apply, W. H. 
ae a gg care American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, a 4 





November 


WE BUY HONEY AND BEESWAX. Give 
us your best price delivered New York. On 
comb honey state quantity, quality, size, 
weight per section and sections to a case. Ex- 
tracted honey, quantity, quality, how packed, 

and send sample. Charles Israel Bros. Co., 
486-490 Canal St., New York City. 


WANTED—Buckwheat extracted honey; send 
sample and quote lowest cash price. 
d. Swenson, Spring Valley, Minn. 


WANTED—Extracted honey, also comb honey, 
beeswax and maple syrup. State how 
packed. aul Thomae, 
1181 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HONEY WANTED in car load lots or less. 
Send samples and price. 
Chris Bahr, Cathay, N. D. 














WANTED Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at t prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED—Your old combs, cappings and 
slumgum to render into beeswax. We get 
enough more wax with our well equipped 
presses to pay for our work. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 








WANTED 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 


WANTED—Beeswax. At present we pay 36c 
per pound in cash and 88c in trade for clean, 
yellow wax, delivered Denver. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. - 











FOR SALE 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 








WANTED—Honey extractor, good one; also 
pump guns. James Wheeler, Maroa, III. 


WANTED—Dadant beehives. What have you? 
Henry’ Rice, R. F. D. 8, Woodstock, Ill. 








FOR SALE—22-calibre Remington automatic 
rifle; good condition, $21. 
os. H. Cordner, Rt. 


GRANULATED HONEY SLIPS—100, 20c. 
Dr. Bonney, Buck Grove, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Seeds of climbing milkwéed, 
Gonolobus Laevia, or blue vine. Six pods 
mailed to any address upon receipt of $1. 
S. Burton, Washington, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Silver grey Dorkings; or will 
exchange for Italian bees, some choice birds 

from our leading breeds. Packages considered. 
Penova Farm, Rt, 2, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


7, Sparta, Wis. 














FOR SALE—A 20-acre farm with three-quar- 
ters acre ginseng and 200 colonies bees; or 

will sell farm and rent bees and ginseng on 

shares. L. Francisco, Dancy, Wis. 


FOR SALE—14 apiaries, one or all. Finé 
climate, health and stone roads, American 

church and school. Last season’s crop 44 

tons. M. C. Engle, Herradura, Cuba. 


FOR SALE—“Superior” Foundatian (Weed 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. Phys: for catalog. 
E. Burdick, Sanipitte, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Southern California ranch of 216 
acres of land, 15 acres of bearing peach 
trees, early and canning varieties; 19 acres un- 
der ditch; good citrus land; 25 acres grain 
land, balance 157 acres pasture with good 
spring; 90 colonics of bees in 9 and 10-frame 
two-story hives, good Italian stock, ae 120 
pounds per colony, spring count 1920. lenty 
of fore:t reserve joining, making a good oe 
range. Small house,‘ sheds and honey house, 
four miles from town and railroad, one mile 
from graded school: Price $10,000, half cash, 
terms. ddress owner, Chas. F. Schnack, 
Escondido, San Diego Co., Calif. 

















SUPPLIES 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 


ROOT’S GOODS at Root’s prices. 
A. W. Yates, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—To reduce stock, crates of 96 

1 gallon cans, with bails and 8-inch screw 

caps, at $17.50 per crate, f. o. b. Grand Rapids. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














FOR SALE—One-pound jars in two doz. cases, 
ten cases or more at $1.75 per case, f. o. b. 


factory. : 1 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











with young, vigorous queens. 


and get your orders in early. 


Reference: 
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A. B. MARCHANT, Jesup, Ga. 


Merchants and Farmers Bank of Jesup. 


$ 


FOR SALE 


IF YOU WANT THE CHEAPEST, BUY THE BEST < 


I am prepared to furnish for the season of 1921 twenty-five hun- 
dred two and three nuclei of my bright 3-banded Italian bees, headed 
These bees are free from disease and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Hoffman frames wired and on full sheets 
of foundation; very few combs over two year sold. 
orders now, with first payment to be made February 1, 1921, unless 
purchaser wishes to make a payment with order. 


I am booking 


Write for prices 


On On cMa chaste tactatacd a 
oaSoe Soe coaleecealoecee lone cea leecee sees 











“Everything in Bee Supplles” 


“SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION 
HONEY CANS 


We are at your service. 





ee Ee iS ae Oe 


Beeswax wanted at top market price. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 
(Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation) 
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PLEASING THE BEES—AND YOU 


E humans appreciate our homes—the finer the homes the more 
comforts and conveniences we put into them. 


The bee-hive is both a home and a work shop. We're wondering 
just how much bees enjoy good homes. 


Our business for over forty years has been to turn out the best bee- 
hives and bee supplies. We want both bees and beekeepers to be 
satished with “faleon” goods. That's what brings home the honey. 


“Falcon” bees and supplies are guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Send for red catalogue. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Falconer (Near Jamestown) N. Y., U.S.A. 


‘‘Where the best Beehives come from’’ 
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ahootertoetortnatoatoaoetoetectectocfoefeafoaoaoaoetootootoetoeloeloeloeleeleeoacoecoeloeroeloelostoeloeoas eal oasoeloe loco loeleeleeleesoaloaloeloeloolees 
$ : 
: ‘\| NOTICE 
£ 4 
ee 2 
TIN CANS AND GLASS JARS & I incense tn stat 
& ~ equipment at Council Bluff. - 
+ We have been fortunate enough to secure a < - ~ P : ae a 
& fresh supply of all kinds of tin cans and glass $ solutely up-to-the-minute and 
+ jars for our customers. + complete in every way, so that 
“ a 
$ The cases for two five-gallon cans are of the ? we can serve western beekeep- 
he best. Made of three-eighths inch lumber, with SS ers even more promptly and 
% seven-eighths inch heads, and the heads of the 5s completely, we are now install- 
$ se are minetag bd make the ie a Bs ing an AIRCO FOUNDATION 
ba Cc ossible. e reco them e- 7 ° 
= package Pp e ropes a & mill. We hope to be turning out 
4 ing the very best on the market. =| il 
+ ais = that famous and supreme foun- 
+ Friction top cans in any kind of case you may 5 doitee, 60 600 cm oe 3 
. : m 
4 require, 234-Ib., 5-Ib., 10-Ib., in cases of 6, 12, 24, $ hey Ss 
$ 50 and 100 z few weeks. And we are going 
72 = + 
4 ; 4 to u eat iti 
% We handle 6-ounce jelly glasses, 2 dozen to the ~ . Se ahead qunneint ef -yan 
deka p in the process. Send us your 
; z combs or your rendered wax 
We also call your special attention to our 16- + . 4 
ounce screw-cap jars. A tall package that is a * and we will be glad to work it 
favorite with everyone who has used or seen it. + into AIRCO on trade basis, or 
These are packed 2 dozen in a case. We can 5S remit cash if you prefer. We 
recommend them most highly. + are paying top market prices, 
Write today for our prices on all these cans = both in trade and cash. Let us 
. . . 3 
3 and jars. They will interest you. z send you a shipping tag, and 
2 
+ Be sure to ask, also, for our honey label catalog. vf quote on your next season’s 
x 
+ £ need in foundation. 
‘ DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. + 
4 Bs 
$ $ 
} ||| AIRCO andthe A. 1. ROOT CO 
oeleatoatoctoreatoatoctooeateatoetoeseageateetoetoeroeseetes tos loeconl oe oe leeleel oe oe lee lee oe wel oeloelon alee lees oa wales leeleac ee lee lee loecoaceeceelee, “— ° 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 
es | ATTENTION, PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST BEEKEEPERS! SSS 
QU EENS We handle a full line of supplies for CLUB OFFER 
beekeepers, including Italian Queens. | American Bee Journal one year $1.50 
SELECT THREE-BAND bial &." —_ yy orgs and for | Beekeeper’s Item one year--_--- 1.00 
. og 4. S free. Both one year ae . 2.00 
H. S. FOSTER, Columbia, Tenn. SPOKANE SEED CO. American Bee Journal, 
mmm | 900 First Ave. Spokane, Wash. Hamilton, Illinois. 
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WANTED 


Send us a sample of your honey if extracted, state how put up and your price. We 
are also buyers of comb, can use unlimited quantities if quality and price are right. 


HONEY 


2 2. 2. 2 2. DD. DD. @, 
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We remit the same day goods are received 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EEKEEPERS, wherever they may be located, before deciding where 
to obtain supplies, should write to The Diamond Match Co. for 
prices, and for their Beekeepers’ Supply Catalogue. 


This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world who make 
Bee Supplies. They own thir own timber lands, mills and factories, 
and supply goods direct from the tree to the beekeeper. 


The Diamond Match Co, 


(APIARY DEPT.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the purchaser. 








CHICO, CAL., U.S.A. The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced supply men, 
whw are also practical beekeepers) maintains a constant excellence of 
product and offers unsurpassed service. 

Dadant’s incom Foundation is 


oeorrrtfrfrfmfrererrrmlrmlrrrrrr lr er Fe 


The Diamond Match Co. 


E owe hoes CHICO, CAL., U.S.A. 3 
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159 Cedar Lake Road 


BEE SUPPLIES 


The largest and oldest Bee 
Supply manufacturer in Min- 
nesota can offer you BEE 
WARE that will keep that 
“satisfied smile” on your face. 
Excellent quotations given on 
frames, spacing or unspacing. 
Write to MONDENG about 
hives and supers. Made of 
polished white pine. 


CHARLES MONDENG 
Bee Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Plant. 





ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 
Price without Batteries $1.50 
Not postpaid. 


Actually cements wires in the foundation. 
Will work with dry cells or with city cur- 





A word to the wise is usually—RESENTED? 


i i i i ith fi . Be 
Send for my 1920 Catalog and Price List. x y neha pom + scl fore se a, st 
LOOK for the best bargains I’ve presented. Stig 6 Aen A 
® . a Manufacturers 
Will take your Beeswax in Trade at Highest Market Price Dadant & Sons, MairTon i. 





MONDENG 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHAS. 








=> 





EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 





PAT JULY 30,1918 








Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 








LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


or J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Me. 





C.0.BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 
Thirty years’ experience in making cat joes J “7 Made forthe Human. Brood. Frames. A combined 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equippe Nailing. tring ¢ ge Clan iping Device. Has 


PRICE $7.50 
Gemaiote tive directions for operating are furnished 
with each d 
or by C.O. BRUNO 
1413 South West Street, Reckford, 
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are as good as the best. 
best for the price. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEEKEEPERS 


We manufacture millions of sections every year that 


The cheapest for the quality; 


If you buy them once, you will 
buy again. 


We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, 
section holders and shipping cases. 


Our Catalog is free for the asking 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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SECTIONS! 


SECTIONS!! 


No. 2—4%4x44%4x1H%, two beeway 
No. 2—44x4%4x1%, plain or no beeway 
No. 2—354x5x1%, plain or no beeway 
No. 2—4x5x1 7-16, plain or no beeway 
Mill Run, 4x5x1 7-16, plain or no beeway 


The above prices are net, cash with order. 


We are well prepared to fill all orders for Bee Supplies promptly. 
quiries and we will be pleased to quote you our prices. 
and receive our next season’s catalog and price list when same is published. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin 


SECTIONS!!! 


We have in stock an over supply of the following sizes and are offering them at a 
big reduction—while they last. These sections are of a very good grade and mostly stand- 
ard sizes. For lack of warehouse room, we are sacrificing them at the following lew prices: 


Per. M. 
$10.00 
as 
9.00 
9.00 
9.70 

















Sold in lots of not less than 1,000. 


Send us your in- 
Send us your name and address 

















well equipped 


buy. 


workmanship 








BEE SUPPLIES 


We are prepared to give you value 
for your money. 


Our factory is 
with the best ma- 


chinery to manufacture the very 
A-best supplies that money can 
Only the choicest material 
suitable for bee hives is used. Our 


is the very best. 


Get our prices and save money. 


Eggers Bee Supply Mfg. Co. 
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7 ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


The Old Reliable Three-Banded Ital- 
ians. The best allround bee to be had. 
Queens ready to mail April 1. Will 
book orders now. Will guarantee safe 
arrival in United States and Canada. 
Prices for April and May: 
Untested,, $1.50; 6, $8; 12, $15 
Tested, $2.25; 6, $12; 12, $22. 
Select tested. $3 each. 
Descriptive circular and price list free. 


JOHN G. MILLER, 
723 C Street, Corpus Christi, Texas. 











PORTER cK 
ESCAPE 
ini SAVES 
i Gye HONEY 
Ret os ): TIME 
MONEY 
F or sale by all dealers. 
If ne dealer, write factery 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Iilineis, U. S. A. 


(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 





Send for Catalogue of 
Honey Labels and Sta- 
tionery. 

American Bee Journal 








HONEY FOR 
SALE 


We have New York State light 


honey, 2 60-lb. cans in a case. Price 
on application. 
1. J. STRINGHAM, Glen Cove, i. Y. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 68-page cata- 
log. Our prices will interest you. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 

sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 








Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 
HIGH-GRADE 
Italian Queens 


JAY SMITH 
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DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKEEPING 


BY C. P. DADANT 
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4 x 
¢ In this little book the author gives a pleasing account of his experience in honey production for $ 
+ more than half a century. He describes the many experiments conducted by Charles Dadant and 4 
% his descendants in the Dadant apiaries. $ 
ao b 
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The Dadants have been engaged in the production of extracted honey on a commercial scale for 
many years. More than 60 tons of honey have been produced in their apiaries in a single year by 
the Dadant system of beekeeping. 
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This book is worth several times its price to any beekeeper with a dozen colonies. The Dadant 
system shows how to keep more bees and get more honey with less labor. 
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Full information about the use of the large hive. 118 pages. Attractive cloth binding. 


PRICE $1.00 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILL. 
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; “2 
$ We have first-class basswood comb-honey shipping case, complete with glass and corrugated paper, 6734c each, without glass 65c 
“7 

$ each. % 
= “ 

2 

$ Friction Top Pails all ready for delivery at Newark, New York :; 
2 

2% pound cans, f. o. bi--- $ 6.50 per hundred = 

3 pound cans, f. o. b---. 7.00 per hundred 5 

5 pound pails, f. o. b---. 10.70 per hundred ¥ 

10 pound pails, f. o. b---. 16.00 per hundred Bs 

Py o 

The above prices are f. o. b. Newark, or $1 per hundred less fo. b. Baltimore, Md. > 

Now is a fine time to gather up your old combs and ship them in for rendering. Write for our terms and shipping tags. Highest ¥ 

cash prices paid for beeswax, or we will change your wax for foundation. oy 

We have in reserve a complete line of bee supplies which we can quote you attractive prices on. We also have some special offers Y 

to make on 8-frame hives, bottom-boards and covers. > 
Send in your list of requirements and let us quote you on same, = 

0 

; 3 

Address THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark (Wayne Co.),N.Y. 
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MR. BEE KEEPER 


You desire your beekeeping to beeome successful. Then use the best methods and supplies available. 
These supplies are furnished by us in Dadant’s Foundation and Lewis Bee Supplies. 


Send us samples f your honey and quote your price. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





Send list of your needs or request for new Catalogue to Department B. 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our November report we asked our correspondents 
to answer the following questions: 1. How is your crop 
selling? 2. What are you asking, wholesale and retail? 
3. What are the best offers from jobbers? 4. Do you an- 
ticipate any trouble in disposing of your crop, and what 
price will you hold for? 


HOW IS THE CROP SELLING? 

The reports coming in this month have been the most 
remarkable, we believe, of any time since this department 
was started. They are remarkable from the fact that 
practically all reports coming from east of the Missouri 
river and north of the Ohio river are identical, and claim 
the crop is moving very fast, with a large amount of the 
honey sold. For this season of the year we think this is 
extremely propitious. 

Usually honey does not begin to sell until cold weather 
arrives, and this section has not yet had any very cold 
snaps. In fact, in Illinois we have not had any extra 
hard frosts, and in some localities tomatoes are still 
green and growing (Oct. 21). 

In the Southeast the crop has been short; at least it so 
appears from all reports coming in. The honey is mov- 
ing slowly in this region, and there is very little demand 
outside for this honey. 

The Texas crop is practically disposed of and as the 
movement is still good, they anticipate no trouble in dis- 
posing of the balance of the crop. 

In New Mexico most of the crop is sold. 

In Colorado the crop is moving slowly in large lots, but 
the local demand seems to be good. The movement in 
Montana and Idaho is very slow, as practically all honey 
there is shipped out in car lots. The same is true of 
Nevada and Utah, with possibly a little better movement 
of California honey. 


PRICES ASKED 

Throughout the New England States the price is at 
least as high as last year, beekeepers asking from 25c to 
40c for their honey. In New York we have reports of a 
few lots selling as low as 18c, but practically all are hold- 
ing for 20c or above, and anticipating no trouble in get- 
ting this. One report from Ohio asks 25c and states that 
probably the price will have to be reduced some in 
order to sell the honey. Practically all reports from the 
Central West, including the States of Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Wisconsin and -Iowa, report good sale 
and the prices holding up to about a minimum of 20c for 
extracted and $7 per case for comb honey. 

This same condition is true of Kansas, Nebraska and 
Missouri. In the Southwestern States the price asked 
ranges from 17c to 20c, according to grade. In Texas the 
— asked is a minimum of 1l6c for amber and 18c for 
white. 

In Colorado 20c for extracted and $7 to $8 for comb 
seem to be about what it is desired to realize by the bee- 
keeper, although many expect that they will have to take 
considerably less to move the crop. Montana reports 
asking $7 for comb and 20c for extracted honey, as does 
Utah. However, there is no movement at this price, and 
there seems to be a disposition to cut considerably. 

The California Association is asking from 16%c to 20c 
for their crop, according to grade. 


OFFERS MADE 

The lowest price made for any eastern honey is 16c per 
pound for a lot of New York honey, which was not ac- 
cepted. Illinois reports offers of 17c and Iowa as low as 
15c to 18c, none of which were accepted. 

Kansas and other Western States offer prices ranging 
from 17c upwards, but in all cases prices on large lots 
were below what the producer desired and he is holding 
to sell locally if possible. 

In the Southeast, offers have ranged around 13c to 15c, 
with but very few offers from the large jobbers. In 
Texas, offers are made at about 14c per pound, but are not 
considered by the Texas beekeepers, who are having 


no trouble in disposing of their whole crop through the 
Association at much better prices. 

It is in the inter-mountain territory and in California 
that the lowest offers are being made, these being on a 
basis from llc for amber to 13c for white honey. Several 
cars have been sold in Utah at from 12c to 14c and the 
same is true in California. 


DISPOSITION OF CROP 

There will be no trouble in beekeepers disposing of their 
crop any place east of the Missouri River and north of 
the Ohio. Practically every report indicates that this 
year’s crop will move readily and that the demand lo- 
cally will absorb all of the crop before the holidays. 

The condition is very unsettled in the Southeast, even 
though the crop is small, and also in the Inter-mountain 
States and in California and the Pacific Coast States. 

Practically all the trouble is caused by carload lots 
which it is desired to move at once. The large jobbers 
and bottlers of honey seem to be off the market, and this 
is probably due to the fact that the large wholesale 
grocers are only buying as fast as they need it. We be- 
lieve that the demand from these will increase with the 
advent of cold weather. Heretofore usually honey has 
been sold as early as August and September and deliv- 
ered in advance of any sale on the part of the whole- 
salers. Of course, this year, with a question as to what 
prices will to, the wholesalers hold off until they abso- 
lutely need the honey. 

Reports from one of the large commission brokers in 
Chicago, state that one of the main causes for a lack of 
demand for honey is the wide range in price, even from 
the same locality. We have found this true in our own 
reports. Two reporters living in the same section have 
stated that their honey was worth in one instance 12c 
per pound, in the other 17c. This, of course, is due to a 
lack of co-operation on the part of the beekeepers out- 
side of the different exchanges who are selling their 
goods at a very low price. Of course, this is due in part 
to the fact that beekeepers are unable to borrow on 
their crop and hold for a better price, as they have done 
heretofore. We know of several cars of honey having 
been sold for from 1lc to 12c for the amber and as low as 
13%c for best grade sweet clover honey. There is no 
reason for such a price, inasmuch as the price of sugar 
is not yet this low. However, as long as there are bee- 
keepers who are willing to accept such a low price, there 
will always be buyers. The lower the price, the less 
ready the buyers will be to accept, thinking probably 
that there is to be a crash in the honey market and that 
prices will go still lower. 

Two points we would like to emphasize in this connec- 
tion. One of these is that the beekeepers in the East and 
Central West should do everything to dispose not only of 
their own crop, but of as much more honey as they can, 
so as to clear up the market and maintain a living price. 
The other is that the Western beemen should get to- 
gether and try to hold for a reasonable figure. There is 
no reason for one beekeeper to sell a carload of white 
clover honey at 13c per pound when another not many 
miles away is holding for 18c, and getting it. The fact is 
that honey is in good local demand in the East and Cen- 
tral West, at about 30c in 10-pound cans. There is a large 
discrepancy somewhere, but this cannot be cleared up 
unless there is some disposition on the part of the pro- 
ducers to hold for a fair price. 

Naturally we cannot expect the price of honey to hold 
indefinitely at the high figure obtained last year, but 
whether it does hold at a fair price or drops to a below- 
production cost depends on the beekeepers themselves 
more than on the wholesalers and jobbers. The whole- 
salers and jobbers are going’ to buy as cheaply as possi- 
ble, and if the beekeepers do not seta price, they will. 

Export figures show that only 27,000 pounds of honey 
were shipped during August to all foreign countries. This 
is very low, indeed, but we may look for a better de- 
mand from foreign countries later on. 
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TWO ANNOUNCMENTS | 


FIRST— MONEY IS SAVED by successfully winter- 


ing. Bees and queens represent increasingly 
large investments. Save them. Remember 
each strong, vigorous colony, spring count is 
worth two that come into strength and reach 








development only later in the season. Keep 
your colonies strong, by proper wintering. 
Keep abreast of the times, and be scientific in 
your treatment of wintering problems. Tell 
us the location, and the number of colonies 
in your yard, and we will tell you what our 
ideas are of what will ‘constitute its CHEAP- 
EST, SIMPLEST, SAFEST AND ADE- 
QUATE protection. And quote too, if you 
so desire, on what supplies you may need to 
accomplish this successfully. 


WE WELCOME the beekeepers of lowa and 


the Great West generally, who plan to attend 
the lowa Association meetings, and the Great 
West Horticultural Exhibit to Council Bluffs. 
And we extend a cordial invitation to all, to 
make the Root Company headquarters, and to 














use us in any way that will make your trip to 
Council Bluffs more interesting and profitable. 


Do not fail to watch this space for developments that will concern and 
interest all western beekeepers 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
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Is Uncle Sam’s Word 
Good Enoush? 


Then Mr. Bee-man, just write for 
Volume I of the Cypress Pocket 
Library and read what our re- 

spected Uncle has to say about 
Cypress (*“The Wood Eternal.’’) 
You ll then see why any bee- 
hive, or bottom or winter case 
not made of Cypress is not so 
good as it might be. 42 other 
volumes all The list is in 
Volume I. Write and it comes. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1251 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La., or 125] Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Insist on TRADE-MARKED Cypress at Your Local Lumber Dealer’s . If be hasn't it, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 





























TORO BOROROBOUA IC 


APVANCED PRICES ON 


BEEKEEPERS SUPPLIES 


The prices shown in our 1920 catalog have been revised. Write for new 
price list before placing orders 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 





An early order discount of 6% is allowed on all Lewis Beeware and Dadant Foun- 
dation orders placed during November: Take advantage of this by 
ordering your supplies now.. A remittance of $94 will be 
credited to you as $100 against your purchases of 


TOTURUROROTOTOE AS 


pe GAGA 


LEWIS BEEWARE 
DADANT FOUNDATION 
ALUMINUM HONEY COMBS 


TEXAS HONEY PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


1105 S. Flores St. P. 0. Box 1048 San Antonlo, Texas 
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A LEADER in AMERICAN 
BEEKEEPING 


Mr. Geo. S. Demuth, for the last nine y ears 
the assistant of Dr. E. F. Phillips in the 
department of Bee Culture Investigations 
at Washington, D. C., and one of the most 
favorably known beekeepers and beekeep- 
ing authorities in America, will become 
the active editor of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture the present month, associating himself 


with E. R. and A. I. Root in editorial work. 


Mr. Demuth will bring to his new position 
very unusual qualifications, not only as a 
practical beekeeper in his own apiary, but 
as a student and scientist of beekeeping 
Few leaders in apiculture have ever had the 
degree of confidence of the beekeepers 
everywhere that Mr. Demuth has. It is 
hardly too much to say that beekeepers 
generally agree to the proposition tha 
“When Demuth says it’s so, it’s so.” 





GEO. S. DEMUTH A Step in Advance 


Mr. Demuth’s coming to Gleanings in Bee Culture is not only for the purpose 
of making it a still better bee journal and still more useful to American bee- 
keepers, but also to put him in position to serve the American beekeeping 
public in all our literature. He will have a part in the revision of the A BC 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture from time to time; in the preparation of revisions 
of standard beekeeping books and in the editing of new beekeeping books 
now planned. All of his great store of beekeeping knowledge will be placed 
at the service of American beekeepers in whatever we may publish. Just as 
he has so conscientiously and ably served the American beekeepers at Wash- 
ington, he is now going to serve them in the capacity of editor of our Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture and our beekeeping books of all kinds. 





George S. Demuth needs no introduction to American beekeepers and it is 


only to introduce him in his new capacity that his name and likeness appear 
on this page at this time. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, OHIO 


By E. R. Root, Vice-President of A. I. Root Co., and Editor of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture 
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